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New housing developments are 
springing up all over the country . . . 
in the suburbs of large cities and in 


communities near defense plants. 
New churches cannot be built at this 
time, so people worship in schools, 
stores, abandoned buildings... 
wherever they can find a place. 


SPLENDID opportunity presents itself today to Northern 
Baptists . . . an opportunity to lay foundations for new Baptist 
churches in up-and-coming new American communities. 


The actual concrete foundations cannot be laid now, because of 
wartime building restrictions. But congregations can be fostered in 
temporary quarters, and a reserve fund established to help them 
erect church buildings just as soon as the war is over. 


This will be done through the Church Extension Reserve Fund, 
of $250,000, sought during the current fiscal year as the nucleus of a 
building fund to erect new Baptist churches after the war. 





Gifts to this important, forward-looking project may be made in money, 
checks, war stamps, or Series “F” and “G” war bonds. The latter should be 
made out to the Church Extension Reserve Fund of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, 152 Madison Avenue, New York City. Thev will be held in re 
serve until the war is over when new building can be resumed. 


THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
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1. Who returned to America in 
December, 1941? 

2. What have no time limits? 

8. Where has Christ come to 
stay? 

4. What did 2,215 cities ob- 
serve last year? 

5. How many Mexicans are in 
Arizona? 

6. Who a the father of mod- 
ern pedagogy 

7. Who is David Lawrence? 

8. What is “the best bank in 
all the world”? 

9. Who is Rodney M. Britten? 

10. Who had to be protected 
against mob violence? 

11. Who has served as secre- 
tary to Dr. Kagawa? 

12. What school was opened in 
1878? 

18. Who were transported in 
Pullman cars? 

14. Who is Elmer Hail? 

15. What is still the land of 
abundance? 

16. What is life’s greatest pos- 
session? 

17. When was Good Friday 
called Black Friday? 

18. To whom goes high honor 
and unique distinction? 
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WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


M. Forrest Ashbrook is Executive 
Director of the Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board. 

Percy G. Beatty is pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Paterson, N. J. 

S. S. Feldmann served as a mission- 
ary in the Philippine Islands from 1924 
to 1941 and is now pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Royal H. Fisher is a missionary in 
Japan, since 1914, now on special serv- 
ice in the United States. See page 539. 
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Jane Harrar is the wife of Rev. E. A. Robert G. Lindemuth is in the U. S, 





Harrar, pastor of the First Baptist Army, stationed at Kodiak, Alaska. 
Church, Camden, N. J. (Continued on next page) 
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Samuel F. Nelson is on the faculty of 
the Spanish American Baptist Semi- 
nary in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Joseph Novotny is pastor of the 
Czechoslovak Baptist churches in New 
York City and in Yonkers, N. Y. 

Olive Russell is Publicity Secretary 
of the Woman’s Home Mission Society. 


The Peak Subscription 
Season Is Here Again 

September was a grand and 
glorious subscription month, pro- 
ducing 2,268 subscriptions as com- 
pared with 2,093 in September a 
year ago, a net gain of 175. 

That adds another month of gain 
and lifts the score to 107 in the gain 


column and keeps it at 6 months in 
the loss column since the trend 
upward began in the spring of 
1933. 

The peak subscription season 
again is here. More than 12,000 an- 
nual subscriptions must be renewed 
during the next three months. 
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Missions’ staff with extra help is 
ready to handle an avalanche of 
subscriptions. All you need to do 
is renew your own subscription if it 
expires during this period and per- 
suade some friend to subscribe. 

Have you ever thought of a gift 
subscription? 
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EVANGELISM FOR TODAY 


is the Sunday to Sunday pastoral evangelism. This depends upon the power of the 
pulpit and the Christian message to command community interest. To break down 
cynicism and indifference to the Christian message, to increase the power ame prestige 


of the church's voice, are the aims of The Charles A. Wells Conferences o 


Christ and 


World Need. In this task they have a distinguished record of achievement. Mr. Wells’ 
extensive travels, wide journalistic experience and unique talents provide an unusual 
appeal to the intelligent but unchurched groups. 


The CHARLES A. WELLS Conferences on CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 


He draws as 
he speaks 


Further information on request. 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 


All engag tsp d well in ado 
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ke Sug of Whar ANOTHER OF THE GREAT TRADITIONS OF 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE. 


@ This time the Freshmen 
in their annual “Tug-o’- 
War” with the Sopho- 
mores = their oppo- 
nents clear through Sugar 
Creek. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


IT IS NOT SURPRISING 


@ As a reward for their achievement 
they are allowed to lay aside their 
Freshmen caps “for the duration” of 
the Freshman year. If they had lost 
they would have 


the “Tug-o’-War” 
had to wear them. 


THAT STUDENTS LOVE IT 


@ The 109th college year 
began in September. Stu- 
dents who did not enter 
then may enter the sec- 
ond semester on January 
25th. 


For information write to Presipent Wriu1aM Gear Spencer, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
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LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


Missions’ editorial with its as- 
tounding ex cathedra heading, “‘Con- 
vention Program Appeasement That 
Must Never Happen Again,” calls for 
a reply, unless your quotation from 
Voltaire, “I wholly disapprove of what 
you say, yet I will fight to the death for 
your right to say it,” does not apply to 
those who disagree with your editorial 
policy or pronouncements. It is hard 
for one who loves the Editor person- 
ally, as I do, and who heartily approves 
of so much, in fact, of all of the mis- 
sionary part, of our paper, to say one 
public word of criticism; but this dic- 
tatorial editorial must be answered. 

I deny the Editor’s right to indict 
those who objected to Dr. Muste’s 
place on the Cleveland Convention 
program on the ground which is given. 
Very evidently, the Editor is not ready 
to “fight to the death for the right to 
say it” on the part of those who object 
to certain elements being in our Con- 
vention program. That is a strange in- 
consistency. (NotE—The publication of 
this letter would seem to disprove the al- 
leged inconsistency.—Eb.) 

What was done by certain brethren 
was perfectly in order, and will be done 
upon any future occasion, if any so 
desire. No squelching order is going to 
keep them from it. You raise the ques- 
tion, “Did the protesting brethren as- 
sume for themselves an unwarranted 
right of censorship over a program that 
had been projected by a democratically 
appointed and thoroughly representa- 
tive committee of Baptists, and ap- 
proved officially by the denomination’s 
General Council?” No, they did not. 
The fact that a Program Committee 
has been appointed does not mean that 
it is a sacrosanct committee and that 
no one can protest. And the fact that 
the program was “approved officially 
by the denomination’s General Coun- 
cil” does not make the matter final. 
The program was not complete when 
presented to the General Council. Other 
names and subjects were added after- 
ward. Moreover, it was presented and 
passed through the General Council in 
a way that brought violent protest in 
the Council afterward. I am told that 











The Only Bridge 


CarTOON NuMBER 92 BY CHARLES A. WELLS 
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RMISTICE DAY this year finds humanity in despair over its 
repudiated promises. Once again as in 1918 it desperately 
hopes that somehow it will emerge from the long agony of today 
into a more just and happier tomorrow. Everywhere men see 
before them only yawning chasms of international hate, racial 
enmity, class antagonisms. How can these be bridged? 

Time and again men have stretched out frail structures across 
the abyss, fondly assuming that they had built a road to safety; 
but only collapse and wreckage mark their efforts. 

Yet there is a Way. Nearly 2,000 years ago the one and only 
Way was revealed to men. Some day they will return to it. In his 
radio address on September 20th Lord Halifax had that Way in 
mind when he said, “If we have failed in the past the fault was 
not in Christianity, but in ourselves. Its old truths matter more 
than anything else. Their recovery is giving us new confidence in 
our future.” 

Anchored in divine will, paved with sacrificial love, the Way of 
Christ offers the only victorious fulfillment of the dearest hope of 
men for a world of liberty, justice, happiness and peace. 

—Cuar.es A. WELLS. 
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KALAMAZOO COLLEGE RECEIVED 


STUDENTS AT RIO GRANDE 
COLLEGE, OHIO, RUN A 300- 


3\Y ; Guy y ACRE FARM,LEARN ToY- 
») BONG 


MAKING, WEAVING, AND 
OTHER INDUSTRIES, ALL- 
RNSOFe, IN-ALL, RIO GRANDE 1S THE 
ae" MOST COMPLETELY SELF- 
\; ) SNE. HELP BAPTIST SCHOOL IN 
UMA THE US. 
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WHO NEVER SAW THE COLLEGE. 


AT HIS DEATH HE WILLED 
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KALAMAZOO OVER # 100,000 
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it was read through quickly. A motion 
was immediately made and seconded 
that it be approved. It was presented 
for voting without waiting for discus- 
sion. Then the Chairman of the Pro- 


gram Committee immediately retired, 
whereupon protest burst forth. For an 
hour members of the General Council 
protested violently against such an 
important matter being thus railroaded 
through. But even had the whole pro- 
gram been completed, had it been dis- 
cussed, and had it been voted unani- 
mously, that would not be final. The 
program is presented to be voted upon 
at the first session of the Convention. 
Does the Editor say that at that time 
no member of our democratic Conven- 
tion has a right to protest or to vote 
“no” against the adoption of the pro- 
gram as presented? 

All that the brethren did who pro- 
tested against Dr. Muste was to say 
that, in the interests of peace, which 
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the Program Committee asserted they 
were seeking, he be asked to withdraw 
in order to avoid protest from the floor of 
the Convention when the program was 
presented. Baptists cannot “determine 
that this shall never happen again,” 
unless they throw into the discard all 
their democratic principles and make 
the Program Committee a dictatorial 
body whose preparations they must 
accept without comment. As it hap- 
pened this year, there was much on the 
program of which many disapproved. 
The way the Program Committee was 
dominated was objectionable even to 
some on the Committee. All this was 
passed over, and no protest was made. 
But when it came to Dr. Muste, con- 
nected as he was with communistic or- 
ganizations, and as he had been very 
much more in the past, without deny- 
ing his right at all to utter his opinions 
on his own platform, Baptists did have 
the right to protest against making the 
Convention the sounding board of his 
utterances. It seems to me that “‘it re- 
mains for Baptists to determine that 
such” an editorial “shall never hap- 
pen again.”—Rev. Earle V. Pierce, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
i] 

Despite all “unanimous (?) resolu- 
tions,” Missions is appreciated and 
valued by other Arizona subscribers— 
the laity. To many of us, if there has 
ever been an article not exactly to our 
liking, it has been so overshadowed by 
the volumes of articles from which 
came so much information, knowledge, 
deepest inspiration, and help along all 
lines that the former has been too neg- 
ligible for any impression. I urge the 
reading of Missions because I have 
seen the result in increased interest in, 
greater love for, and more consistent 
giving to missions. May God bless you 
and all who work with you in making 
Missions one of the greatest agencies 
for good in our great denomination.— 
Mrs. R. O. Anthony, Miami, Arizona. 


I have been a subscriber to Missions 
for several years, and enjoy every is- 
sue. But I do not enjoy the adverse 
criticism of some, especially that from 
a reader recently who must have swal- 
lowed a fishbone crossways. I do not 
see that any of your editorials or any 
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of the “Remarkable Remarks” in any 
way upholds the cruelties or the war 
purposes of Hitler. We deplore the war 
and hope and pray for victory, but we 
also pray for a just and lasting peace 
in which Christ shall be supreme.— 
Homer Newberry, Hughson, Cal. 
= 
It is with sincere regret that I read 
articles in Missions criticising the 
evacuation of the Japanese from the 
Pacific Coast. I have lived in the Con- 
chella Valley for 20 years. For 11 years 
I taught Japanese children in its 
schools. They were ideal pupils in 
every way, trained by their parents to 
be polite and obedient. Although they 
go through with all the patriotic exer- 
cises that their American teachers pro- 
vide, they are taught in their homes to 
give Japan first place. Because they 
were born in America is no reason to 
think that any of them would not aid 
Japan if they had a chance.—Mrs. 
George E. Gibbs, Thermal, Cal. 
= 
Doubtless you saw in the papers 
this last week the publicity given to 
the Maryknoll Fathers, 60 of whom, 
returning from Japan, have been sent 
by the Roman Catholic Church to 
South America. I was interested not 
only in the strategy of the Roman 
Church in this move, but also in its 
shrewdness in getting headlines. Your 
editorial on the call of South America 
is a courageous challenge. Thank you 
for it, and do it again.—Rev. Benjamin 
P. Browne, Boston, Mass. 
SS 
I have just finished my first year’s 
subscription to Missions and I cer- 
tainly have no hesitancy in renewing 
it. I admire very much its editorial 
policy and I always find every article 
stimulating.—Alton Kurtz, President, 
Michigan Baptist Youth Council. 
= 
I continue to be amazed as well as 
pleased with Missions’ courage on the 
issues of war and peace in the face of 
reversal of opinion that many have 
now taken. Be assured of my continued 
and earnest support and prayer.— 
Rev. Lester Snyder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
= 
Please don’t let criticism weaken 
Missions’ stand for world peace.— 
Margaret Mitchell, Corona, Cal. 
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COMING NEXT MONTH! 


You will surely enjoy the December issue with its Christmas features and 
its outstanding articles that will make the issue one of unusual interest. 
Here is a partial list of what is scheduled for publication next month. 


COFFINS AND MEASLES FOR CHRISTMAS 
Recollections of Christmas in China when the missionary's children 
caught the measles from Chinese children, and when gifts ranged 
from eggs to peanuts, also a coffin, and a piano that was carried on a 
pole slung across the shoulders of nine coolies. 
By MARGARET LAWS DECKER 


IT WAS A LONG TREK BACK TO SAFETY 


The adventures of five British army officers and two Baptist mission- 
aries who escaped from Burma and for two months trekked 500 miles 
across more than 50 mountain ranges in China to reach safety in India. 

By JAMES H. TELFORD 


AND MARY PONDERED 
A Christmas meditation by the author of last February’s World Day 
of Prayer meditation, *‘Another Quo Vadis.”’ 
By MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 


THE BIBLE GOES TO WAR 


A fascinating account of how the Bible circulates among the nations 
at war and how eagerly it is being read today by thousands of prison- 
ers of war in the prison camps throughout the world. 

By FRANCIS CARR STIFLER 


There could be no sounder evidence of Misstons’ 
continued popularity than the steady gain in 
subscriptions. See monthly score on page 522 


Does Your Subscription Expire This Month? 


If your subscription expires this month, will you do MISSIONS a favor? 
The next three renewal months are the heaviest of the year. More 
than 12,000 subscriptions expire during this period. 

If yours is one of them, will you not promptly cut out the coupon 
below, and hand it to your Club Manager or mail it with your remit- 
tance? By so doing you will greatly help in keeping records accurate 
and you will be sure of receiving the next issue without interruption. 


Missions, 152 Madison Avenue, New Yorxk 


Of course I wish to renew my subscription. Here is ONE DOLLAR. 
Continue to send the magazine to me at the following address: 
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THE UNKNOWN 
SOLDIER 


ABOVE: The tomb of America’s Unknown Soldier 
in Arlington National Memorial Cemetery, just 
across the Potomac River from Washington, D. C. 


LEFT: A bronze head, sculptured by Mrs. Margaret 
French Cresson, as her visualization of the features 
of the Unknown Soldier. Her purpose was to achieve 
a likeness representing a courageous but tragic era 
of American youth. She had no model or photograph 
but created it solely from imagination. Mrs. Cresson 
is a daughter of Daniel Chester French who created 
the massive Abraham Lincoln statue inside the 
Lincoln Memorial in Washington 


THE DEAD SOLDIERS RECOLLECT 


We shall die no more, 
Who once have died the hero’s death. 
Once we too knew 
The song of larks, the spring, the flower’s breath. 
We saw the dawn proclaim the light of day 
Then felt sharp pain 
As life’s blood mated with the clay. 
We do not mourn spilt blood or pain; 
We groan our anguish that it all was vain. 
— William J. Alberts, in The Living Church 
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EARL HARBOR was the final argu- 
ment that Armistice Day had been cor- 
rectly named. The First World War 
ended not in peace but only in an 
armistice. Even before Pearl Harbor 
the world’s disillusionment over the futility of 
the war’s sacrifices in achieving a lasting peace 
was almost complete. On Armistice Day last 
year Britain omitted the traditional two-minute 
silence and staged no public ceremonies. “Brit- 
ain did not pause for one moment today,” 
cabled The New York Times’ correspondent 
from London, “in the grim task of pushing 
ahead with the war.” No Armistice Day demon- 
strations were permitted in Europe. No bugler 
sounded taps amid the endless rows of white 
crosses in the vast American battle cemeteries 
in France. No flowers were placed on the Un- 
known Soldier’s tomb in Paris. In unoccupied 
France the only ceremony was Marshal Pé- 
tain’s salute at Vichy’s war memorial. Al- 
though customary solemnities marked America’s 

observance, they seemed ominously to antici- 
pate the shape of things to come. “‘The time for 

America to draw the sword seems at hand,” said 
Colonel A. V. McDermott in Madison Square 
Garden. No mention of Armistice Day appeared 

in The New Republic which loudly urged an 

American declaration of war and a second front 

in Europe. Everybody had forgotten President 

Harding’s pledge of 20 years ago on November 
11, 1921, when America’s Unknown Soldier was 

sealed in his tomb: 

Here on hallowed ground it is fitting to say that 
his sacrifice and that of the millions dead shall not 
be in vain. There must be, there shall be, the com- 
manding voice of a conscious civilization against 
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Keeping Faith with Armistice Day | 
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armed warfare. This Armistice Day shall mark the 
beginning of a new and lasting era of peace on earth. 

Who now can reconcile that pledge with the 
ghastly sacrifice of life that America again 
faces? “‘To open a second front now,” says 
Major General R. P. Hartle, ““means massacre 
and butchery. Is it worth while to martyr the 
men of two army corps in order to shorten the 
war by possibly two years?” That’s a question, 
says The New York Sun, for America to think 
over! “Can we resolutely face a war,” asked 
Lieutenant General Ben Lear at the American 
Legion Convention, “‘in which our losses may be 
a million, or two million, or conceivably three 
million men?’’ Much higher is Rear Admiral 
P. W. Foote’s estimate of 10,000,000 American 
fighting men and half of them casualties! 

To overcome this year’s Armistice Day dis- 
illusionment the Christian church in America 
faces a fearful task. It is not enough to support 
the war, or sustain morale, or urge patriotic 
acceptance of costly sacrifice. Every American 
institution is already doing that. An infinitely 
higher responsibility rests upon the church. 
“Winning the war will be futile,’ wrote Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to Colgate’s new President 
Case, “‘if we do not throughout the period of its 
winning prepare our people to make a lasting 
and worthy peace.” For that service of prepara- 
tion the Christian church is superbly quali- 
fied by divine trusteeship of the gospel of 
brotherhood and reconciliation. To that prepa- 
ration the church must be committed. Thus 
at last we may keep faith with Armistice Day 
and redeem President Harding’s pledge. Other- 
wise the United Nations, having at terrific cost 
won the war, will again lose the peace. 














The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 
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Photo by Monkmeyer 


The Swedish Line M. S. Gripsholm at the pier in Lourenco Marques, Portuguese East Africa, 
where several hundred American missionaries repatriated from the Far East sailed for home 


They Left Behind Them 
Enduring Monuments of Good Will 


NE of the most largely attended Board meetings 
in recent years was held in New York on Sep- 
tember @Ist. At a joint session of the Foreign Board 
and the Woman’s Board three missionaries, who were 
among the several hundred missionaries of various 
denominations repatriated on the S. S. Gripsholm 
from Japan and China via Lourenco Marques, 
Portuguese East Africa, related their experiences. 
Dr. E. H. Clayton, who had spent five years in 
occupied East China at Hangchow where he had been 
principal of Wayland Academy, described the church 
in his area as in the catacombs in that it cannot meet 
in the same place two Sundays in succession. But the 
church is there and is functioning. Modestly he spoke 
of his own personal difficulties in Hangchow in trying 
to abide by Japanese military regulations. The 
penalty for infraction was only too clearly evident 
when he saw four Chinese bayoneted on the railroad 
station platform and left there for 12 hours before 
they died. Nevertheless he obeyed the call to Chris- 
tian duty in feeding hundreds of starving Chinese. 
He and other missionaries left behind them “monu- 
ments of good will” in the 6,000 or more people who 
were carried over their greatest periods of need with 
gifts of American relief grain to supplement their own 


starvation diet. Other thousands received medical 
aid. He pictured the postwar period in China as a 
golden missionary opportunity to discard old methods 
and to begin afresh, although it will be in an impov- 
erished China with community morals probably de- 
based, with much plant, buildings, and equipment 
destroyed, with school and hospital staffs scattered, 
with young leadership gone and only older people left. 
The Chinese will need the missionaries and will wish 
them all to return. All over China there will be an in- 
sistent call for pioneer evangelism. 

Miss Alice C. Bixby, for 28 years in Japan, told of 
her six months’ sojourn in a Japanese Internment 
Camp where she had been subjected to no insults or 
harsh treatment of any kind. She expressed her un- 
bounded faith in Japanese Christians who will remain 
steadfast throughout the duration. The evangelist 
Kagawa is free to hold meetings anywhere. She 
voiced her confidence in the new United Church. Its 
unity will be an element of strength whereas if Chris- 
tianity now were still functioning as separate com- 
peting denominations, if would be subject to severe 
hardships and restrictions. Finally she expressed her 
faith in God who has done great work in Japan during 
the past 80 years. His work will go on. Throughout 
Japan the churches are open. None has been closed. 

Coming from occupied South China, where she had 
been a medical missionary for 20 years, Dr. Velva 
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Brown told a different story about Japanese treat- 
ment. Although she personally had suffered no in- 
dignities, she confirmed the brutalities of the Japa- 
nese invading armies and the cruelties inflicted on 
missionaries from Korea, Hongkong Hainan and 
other areas. Still there was some Ja). .ese decency 
left for an Army doctor who came to inspect her hos- 
pital in Swatow said that he was “terribly sorry about 
the whole business.” She made a strong plea that 
Americans today keep their righteous anger against 
the Japanese military machine free from hate against 
the Japanese people. Dr. Brown was optimistic about 
the future of Christianity in China. “Christ has come 
to China to stay,” she declared. “It :s not a question 
whether there will be any Chinese missionary work 
but what our part in it will be.” In the meantime 
while missionaries have been repatriated, the Chinese 
preachers, doctors, nurses, teachers, are carrying on, 
resisting temptation to enter more lucrative secular 
positions. They are meeting the responsibilities the 
war has thrown upon them. Citing as one example 
she told how the Japanese closed the Baptist church 
at Kakchieh. On the following Sunday and thereafter 
the members met in six different homes. Aggregate 
attendance exceeded the previous single church at- 
tendance. When the foreign missionary returns he 
will be in a new status as helper and associate or col- 
league and not as director. 

Could a reassuring evening like this be scheduled in 
every Baptist church across Northern Baptist Con- 
vention territory, there would be no question about 
the enduring stability of the Christian movement in 
the Far East, about the need of continued relief work, 
and of the vast reconstruction opportunity after the 
war. 

Considerable mission business was disposed of at 
this opening Board meeting of the year. Among per- 
sonnel items the most important was the resignation 
of Foreign Secretary J. W. Decker. See editorial on 
page 552. 


Bible Printing Is Prohibited 
in Nazi Occupied Norway 


HE printing of Bibles in Norway has ceased be- 
cause of the nazi occupation government order 
prohibiting further delivery of paper to the Nor- 
wegian Bible Society, according to a report to the 
American Bible Society. Fortunately a record dis- 
tribution of Bibles had taken place throughout the 
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past year when 90,000 new Bibles were sold, the 
largest annual total in the 125 years of the Bible So- 
ciety’s work. Most families in Norway now possess 
Bibles. In proportion to population no country on 
earth reports so large a distribution of Bibles. So the 
paper shortage and the restriction on Bible printing 
will have little effect on Bible reading. What Nor- 
wegians read in the Bible should sustain their morale, 
uphold their confidence in the ultimate triumph of 
righteousness and justice, and prepare them for the 
day when their liberties are restored. 


World-Famous Missionary 
In a Nazi Concentration Camp 


NOTHER distinguished Christian leader and 
world-famed foreign missionary is now confined 
behind the barbed wire of a nazi concentration camp. 
According to The Christian News Letter of England, 
Dr. Hendrik Kraemer of Holland, who for 20 years 
served as a missionary in the Dutch East Indies and 
since 1927 has been Professor of the History of Reli- 
gions in Leiden University, was recently arrested and 
along with 70 other Dutch pastors is now interned. 
Dr. Kraemer took a leading part in the world mis- 
sionary conferences at Jerusalem in 1928 and at 
Madras in 1938, and at the World Conference on 
Church and State at Oxford in 1987. In preparation 
for the Madras conference he wrote his remarkable 
book, The Christian Message in a Non-Christian 
World. From their captivity these brave Christian 
preachers of Holland who accepted the cruelties and 
starvation diet of a concentration camp rather than 
support the nazi conquest of Holland, have sent as a 
message to other churches, Philippians 1: 12-14 and 
II Thessalonians 3: 1-2. How meaningful those 
Scripture passages become when read against that 
dark and horrible background. The noble spirit of Dr. 
Kraemer is revealed in an article written a few 
months ago in which he said, “In many cases our 
churches have become underground churches. It is 
impossible to give an adequate idea of the spiritual 
and physical suffering that statement implies. Nor is 
it possible to describe the mystery of divine and vic- 
torious joy by which this suffering is transformed. I 
cannot think of anything more disastrous than that a 
church should emerge from this present period with- 
out having been changed.” 
What he thus wrote is perhaps one reason why he 
now is where he is. 


EEE Ee 
REMARKABLE REMARKS, usually appearing on this page, be- 


cause of space limitation are transferred temporarily to page 544. 
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What Has Happened 


to America’s Japanese? 


Impressions of the mass evacuation of 112,000 Japanese, based on 
a visit to four of the temporary Japanese Assembly Camps on the 
Pacific Coast, and to one permanent Relocation Center in Arkansas 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





Photo by Seattle Pest Intelligencer 


Moving Day at the Japanese Assembly Camp in Puyallup, Wash., as an advance bus load of technicians and 
laborers departs to help prepare the permanent Relocation Center in Minodoka, Idaho. One of the many single 
story apartment barracks appears in the background 


HROUGH the courtesy of Lieutenant Gen- 

eral J. L. DeWitt’s headquarters in San 
Francisco and the Wartime Civil Control Ad- 
ministration, arrangements were made for me to 
visit four of the temporary Japanese Assembly 
Camps on the Pacific Coast and one of the Re- 
location Centers in Arkansas. In his office in 
San Francisco, it was admitted by Major Nor- 
man Beasley that I was the first editor of the 
Protestant religious press, with the exception of 
The Christian Science Monitor, who requested 


permission to ascertain for himself how the U. S. 
government has solved a difficult problem in 
national defense, and to form an unbiased im- 
pression of the evacuation of 112,000 people of 
Japanese ancestry from the Pacific Coast. This 
is the greatest mass migration in American his- 
tory, greater even than the famous mass move- 
ment into Oklahoma in 1849 when that Indian 
territory was opened to white settlement. 

I was, therefore, privileged to visit four camps 
at Puyallup, Wash., Portland, Ore., Tanforan, 
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Cal., and Santa Anita, Cal., at each of which I 
spent practically a day. There has been no ex- 
perience quite like it in nearly 30 years of travel 
across the earth. I walked miles and miles 
through the vast grounds and streets of these 
temporary Japanese communities whose popula- 
tions ranged from 4,000 at Portland to nearly 
20,000 at Santa Anita. The round of inspection 
included mess halls and kitchens, hospitals 
and dispensaries, recreation facilities and play- 
grounds, baseball diamonds and miniature golf 
courses, laundries and shoe repair shops, school 
rooms and chapels for religious services, and 
housing and sleeping rooms. Most of the last 
mentioned were crude but reasonably comforta- 
ble. Some were admittedly uncomfortable, the 
only redeeming feature being their temporari- 
ness. I saw everything that I wished to see. Every 
question asked of camp manager was answered. 


Four ANSWERS TO THE SAME QUESTION 


On the journey down the Pacific Coast I fol- 
lowed the journalistic technique acquired in 
European travel, of appearing naive to fellow 
travelers and of asking innocent questions. At 
my table in the dining car out of Seattle sat a 
well-dressed businessman. After a few irrelevant 
pleasantries I asked him a question to which I 
already knew the answer. I had just come from 
the Assembly Camp at Puyallup and I wanted 
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his reaction. So I inquired, ““What has become 
of the Japanese whom I saw on the streets of 
Seattle on previous visits?” 

“They are all in government camps,”’ was his 
reply. “Personally I am somewhat concerned 
about this method of solving a genuine problem. 
I admit the necessity for Pacific Coast military 
protection, but 70% of these Japanese are Amer- 
ican citizens. To herd them all in camps seems to 
me to be a violation of the Constitution.” 

Several days later in an Italian restaurant in 
the famous Fishermen’s Whari section of San 
Francisco, so crowded that people stood in line 
waiting for vacant tables, an American seaman 
sat opposite me. He had just landed from a 
freighter after a long, dangerous, zigzag course 
from Honolulu. While clumsily negotiating my 
spaghetti I listened to his vivid description of 
life in Hawaii and of what had happened at 
Pearl Harbor. Then I asked him the same ques- 
tion. “‘What has become of San Francisco’s 
Japanese?” Quick and explosive was his retort. 
“They are in concentration camps where they 
belong. Even that is too good for them. Every 
last one of them ought to be sunk in San Fran- 
cisco Bay!” Since he saw the results of Japan’s 
treachery at Pearl Harbor, this was doubtless 
a logical and perfectly understandable reaction. 

A third attitude was suggested on the train to 
Los Angeles by the western representative of one 





The mammoth mess hall at the Japanese Assembly Camp near Portland, Oregon. More than 2,000 people were 
able to have a meal here at one sitting 
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of America’s big industrial companies. To him I 
amplified my question by asking why Japanese 
had been evacuated while Germans and Italians 
were still at liberty. “I admit the discrimina- 
tion,” he replied, “but I accept it because it is 
for our profit. Evacuating the Japanese has 
enabled Americans to get rid of business com- 
petition and to regain possession of desirable 
properties and farms which the Japanese should 
never have been allowed to acquire.”’ Thus he 
confirmed what had been tersely stated by a 
California Grower Shipper Association, as re- 
ported in The Saturday Evening Post, “We are 
charged with wanting to get rid of the Japs for 
selfish reasons. We might as well be honest. We 
do. And we don’t want them back after the 
war.” 

Still a fourth point of view emerged late one 
night as I sat on a bench in a Los Angeles 
suburb waiting for a Pacific Electric train. A 
highway crosses the tracks. Day and night a 
watchman is stationed here to warn motorists 
of approaching trains. During a traffic lull I put 
the same question to the watchman. “ What has 
become of the Japanese?” After mentioning the 
Santa Anita Assembly Camp, he continued, “I 
have known many Japanese here. Most of them 
seemed like good Americans, decent, loyal 
people. I do not like what has been done to the 
youngsters who are as American as my own kids. 
But this is war. A lot of things have to be done 
that people would not stand for in normal 
times. So I leave it to Uncle Sam. He ought to 
know what he is doing. It is safer to move them 
all away than to let them loose and take a chance 
on a few bad ones doing us damage.” 
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Here are four attitudes—as voiced by the 
watchman who patriotically trusts his govern- 
ment in time of war, by the selfish businessman 
who welcomes a chance to eliminate competi- 
tion, by the prejudiced seaman who ruthlessly 
urges a Hitler method to get rid of a racial 
minority, and by the citizen who is concerned 
over the Bill of Rights and the stability of 
American democracy. These four were reflected 
in varying modifications by more than a score 
of people with whom I talked on the trip from 
Seattle down to San Diego. 


AMERICA’S GREATEST Mass MIGRATION 


As late as March 15th of this year there were 
112,000 men, women and children of Japanese 
racial origin living on the Pacific Coast. Among 
them 70% were American citizens by birth. A 
large majority were farmers, fishermen, la- 
borers, and employees in domestic and personal 
service. A substantial number were in the pro- 
fessional class as doctors, dentists, Christian 
ministers, Buddhist priests. Many were mer- 
chants and hotel keepers. In Seattle they were 
operating more than half of the city’s hotels. On 
Terminal Island in Los Angeles Harbor they 
had almost a monopoly of the fishing industry. 
By hard work, long hours, frugal living and care- 
ful saving, they had acquired ownership or lease- 
holds of properties reported to be valued at 
more than $50,000,000. 

By March 29th a vast migration was under 
way. Throughout April and May gl Japanese on 
the Pacific Coast were evacuated and trans- 
ported by train, private automobile, army 
trucks and buses to 18 temporary assembly 


LEFT: A row of temporary apartment barracks at one of the Japanese Assembly Camps on the Pacific Coast. 
RIGHT: More permanent and substantial are the apartment barracks at this Relocation Center in Arkansas 
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camps in Arizona, Oregon, Washington and 
California. Here they have been housed until 
permanent Relocation Centers could be estab- 
lished for them further inland. Remarkable as 
was this two-months timetable for efficiency, it 
can now be told that in the event of an emer- 
gency such as an actual Japanese invasion, the 
U. S. Army had been fully prepared to remove 
the entire 112,000 people overnight, so thor- 
oughly and efficiently had evacuation plans been 
worked out. This program had not only to deal 
with 112,000 human beings, but also with thou- 
sands of homes, farms, places of business, jobs, 
crops, automobiles, and all the other personal 
properties and problems that were part of the 
lives of this multitude. For the children the 
evacuation had many thrills of high adventure; 
but there was one heartbreaking feature. All 
arimal pets had to be left behind. 


Nor Nazi SIMILARITIES BUT CONTRASTS 


When the news of this mass evacuation first 
appeared in the daily press some Americans far 
removed from the Pacific Coast and particularly 
members of Christian churches experienced pain- 
ful misgivings. They feared a resemblance to 
Hitler’s mass migration of Jews to concentration 
camps and his mass movement of Polish laborers 
to relieve Germany’s terrific labor shortage. But 
now that they understand the purpose of the 
evacuation and realize what a magnificent job 
was done by the U. S. Army, any imagined simi- 
larity with what goes on in Germany speedily 
vanishes. Instead they become aware of the enor- 
mous differences in treatment which reveal the 
abysmal contrast between the Hitler technique 
and the American method. Every effort was 
made humanely and decently to make the 
evacuation as comfortable as possible. A doctor 
and two nurses accompanied each long train of 
evacuees. Women with infants, expectant moth- 
ers, invalids, and helpless elderly people were 
transported in Pullman cars. There were no 
sealed cattle or box cars such as are reported to 
have been used in carrying Jews and Poles 
across Germany. For the first few weeks condi- 
tions at the camps were admittedly crude with 
temporary overcrowding and lack of customary 
toilet and bathing privacy, and lack of variety 
in food. But as promptly as possible these condi- 
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tions were remedied. On the dates of my visits 
at the temporary assembly camps, of which half 
a dozen then remained, and at the ten perma- 
nent relocation camps further inland, the food 
was abundant, varied, well cooked and whole- 
some, with plenty of milk for children and proper 
food for infants, convalescents, and those re- 
quiring special diets. The long rows of barrack- 
like apartments where families live in single 
large rooms, 16 by 20 or 20 by 25 feet, varying 
with the size of the family, the evacuees through 
ingenuity and love of beauty, and with the addi- 
tion of curtains and partitions, were in course 
of time transforming into attractive quarters. 


HONEYMOONING IN AN ASSEMBLY CAMP 


At all of these camps not only does “Time 
March On” but life is lived as under normal 
conditions elsewhere. At one camp I arrived in 
time to witness a lovely wedding. Even in as- 
sembly centers boy will meet girl and youth will 
fall in love with maid. Although the ceremony 
had to compete in interest with the afternoon 





They have just been married. She is about to 
cut the wedding cake. After a shower of rice 
they will enter a camp auto to ride around 


the Assembly Center on their wedding trip 
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recreation program and a huge crowd had gath- 
ered to see an exhibition of Japanese folk danc- 
ing and other amateur performances, another 
throng of friends and spectators had assembled 
outside the Protestant chapel in which the two 
young people plighted their troth before a 
Methodist minister and in the “presence of God 
and these witnesses.”” More than once I over- 
heard the familiar, “She looks lovely.” After 
the usual reception and refreshments for the 
invited guests, bride and groom emerged from 
the chapel. Through a barrage of rice they en- 
tered an automobile which with a chauffeur had 
been provided by the center management. In 
this they rode around the camp which was so 
large in area as to permit an extended drive. 
This was their wedding trip! Eventually the 
chauffeur left them at an isolated barrack 
apartment at the extreme end of the camp. 
Many years later they will tell their grandchil- 
dren of that extraordinary honeymoon. 

At another center I was shown an immense 
industry of vast military importance. More than 
1,200 Americans of Japanese ancestry were 
employed in making huge camouflage nets. 
These Japanese were American citizens who 
volunteered for the service. The location of this 
particular camp must remain a military secret. 
These ingeniously constructed nets are perfect 
masterpieces in concealment, large enough to 
hide tanks. Thousands of nets are now on their 
way to the far corners of the earth where they 
will conceal troops, planes, tanks, gun emplace- 
ments and other military operations in tropical 
jungle fighting. Thus, 1,200 Japanese Americans 
are doing their part in helping America’s war 
effort against the aggression of the land from 
which their parents and grandparents had mi- 
grated to the United States. 


Goop Foop sut No Extra SUGAR 


At the Portland camp I arrived in time for 
luncheon. A picture of the mammoth mess hall 
appears on page 531. It was an amazing sight 
when 2,000 Japanese marched in orderly fashion 
and took their places, all grouped by families so 
as to preserve family life. The meal was of ample 
quantity and of excellent quality—roast beef, 
potatoes and gravy, rice, beets, onions, lettuce, 
bread and butter, stewed peaches and tea. On 
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each table were bottles of fresh milk for the 
children. Cheerfully and patriotically all obeyed 
the signs scattered throughout the hall, pLEAsE 
DO NOT ASK FOR EXTRA SUGAR. Most significant 
was the fact that the administrative Caucasian 
personnel of this camp, men and women, ate the 
same lunch at the same time at tables in the 
same mess hall. Here was convincing proof of 
the absence of racial discrimination or prejudice. 
At all four camps I looked into spotlessly clean 
kitchens and watched hundreds of men wash 
and dry dishes and clean up the mess halls. I 
stepped inside one of the huge refrigerators. My 
summer clothing soon warned me that it was 
cold enough. The quantity of food stored therein 
was abundant, of proper variety and of high 
quality. 

At another camp my arrival almost coincided 
with the arrival of a new baby in the hospital 
maternity ward. The boy infant was only four 
hours old when the nurse showed him to me, a 
lusty, healthy specimen of Japanese babyhood 
with his adorable slant eyes. The Japanese 
physician told me that 106. babies had been 
born here with no mortality of either mother or 
child. I wandered through the hospital wards 
where nearly 30 patients were in various stages 
of convalescence. Many were having tray 
luncheons served to them by hospital orderlies. 
Since this camp opened there had been 857 pa- 
tients in the hospital and only 27 deaths, mostly 
among elderly people, a mortality rate less than 
3%. The medical personnel consisted of 6 Japa- 
nese doctors, 2 internes, 7 registered nurses, 17 
nurses in training, and 10 dentists. The dentists 
were constantly busy for they were treating an 
average of 180 patients each day. The three 
other camps reported similarly fine health 
records. The health of the evacuees had been 
excellent, due to constant medical supervision, 
inoculations against diphtheria, malaria, and 
recently tuberculosis, prompt attention to ac- 
cidents or illnesses, and proper food. 


Fut. Reuicious LIBERTY 


At all camps the authorities have safeguarded 
religious liberty except that sectarianism and 
divisive propaganda are discouraged. Religious 
services are conducted by Japanese for Bud- 
dhists, Catholics and Protestants. Numerous 
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priests and ministers are among the evacuees. 
Visiting preachers from outside are welcomed. 
Noted preachers like Stanley Jones, and de- 
nominational representatives like our own secre- 
taries Ralph L. Mayberry, Ralph A. Jensen, 
C. W. Gawthrop and others have conducted 
services. At Santa Anita the threefold classifica- 
tion of Buddhist, Catholic and Protestant, had 
to be expanded because adherents of several 
extreme sects persistently refused to cooperate 





RIGHT: The Santa 
Anita Assembly Camp 
orchestra practices for 
the Saturday night con- 
cert. Note the make- 
shift but serviceable 
music stands. For a 
study in attentiveness 
observe the face of the 
little fellow who wears 
@ cap 













with the Protestant fellowship and insisted on 
forming their own “‘ Holiness Association.” 

A few statistics in religion will be of interest. 
At Santa Anita on the Sunday prior to my visit, 
3,522 Japanese attended 38 church services, 
approximately 20% of a total population of 
around 19,000. The optimist will say that this 
percentage is not equalled in any American 
community anywhere on any Sunday through- 
out the year except Easter. The pessimist will 
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retort that the percentage simply means that 
there was nothing else for these Japanese to do 
on Sunday and no other place to go. The 3,522 
comprised 251 Catholics, 345 in Holiness groups, 
1,215 Buddhists, and 1,706 Protestants. In 
charge of these services were 37 Japanese lead- 
ers and one visiting American preacher. On the 
same day, 1,652 children attended 42 Sunday 
schools. The Japanese ministers have unre- 
stricted opportunities for pastoral visitation. 















LEFT: A Protestant 
church service in the 
grandstand of the race 
track at the Japanese 
Assembly Camp in 
Santa Anita, Cal. 
Evacuees at this camp 
were transferred last 
month to permanent 
Relocation Centers in 
Arkansas 





They are doing a magnificent service in helping 


to maintain morale during this period of social 
and psychological readjustment. Every patient 
is visited by priest or pastor of his choice. 


AN ORDERLY EVACUATION 

In ordering the Japanese evacuation General 
DeWitt declared on March 19th that the process 
must be carried out with the “least inconven- 
ience, property sacrifice, or family dislocation 
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compatible with national security.” The U. S. 
Army and all government agencies related to the 
process have faithfully lived up to that principle. 
No evacuee suffered the confiscation of his auto- 
mobile. Those who chose to sell their cars sold 
them to the government at Blue Book prices. 
Federal Reserve Banks are supervising the dis- 
posal of Japanese property and leases. No Japa- 
nese can be swindled or chiseled if the govern- 
ment is made aware of it. Numerous cases where 
Caucasian men were found to have taken unfair 
advantage in the forced sales of Japanese prop- 
erty, have been reopened. The government es- 
tablished 64 civil control stations to deal with 
the evacuees’ business and financial problems. 
Imagine Hitler dealing with Jewish property in 
Germany or Japan safeguarding American prop- 
erty in Manila in this equitable manner. 
Nevertheless it must not be assumed that the 
Japanese have suffered no financial loss. The 
extent of crop and farm losses cannot be ac- 


curately tabulated because the Japanese vege- 


table farmers employed 75% of their farm labor 
from Filipino and Mexican supply. From one 
end of the coast to the other I heard complaints 
of higher prices and scarcity of high quality 
vegetables and fruit. Western produce supply 
people explain this as due to labor shortage 
which has occurred in all areas because of the 
war and the transfer of men to defense in- 
dustries. That it is also in part due to the Japa- 
nese evacuation seems obvious. That this has 
involved financial loss is also apparent although 
no figures have been compiled. The loss in city 
properties must be evident to all who visit city 
areas formerly occupied by Japanese. In Los 
Angeles with Dr. R. L. Mayberry I wandered 
through what had been Little Tokyo. It had 
become a ghost town with street after street 


of closed or boarded shops, unoccupied hotels, - 


and office buildings. Hundreds of signs, ror 
LEASE or FOR SALE, and the terrifying emp- 
tiness of every building in every block gave 
the whole district a forlorn and depressing ap- 
pearance. 


THe DANGER TO JAPANESE MORALE 


I wish I could write favorably of psychological 
conditions and of Japanese morale, particularly 
of the young people in the late adolescent and 
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early manhood and womanhood periods of life. 
Although thousands are employed in the numer- 
ous administrative and operational camp ac- 
tivities, many have been doomed to idleness with 
its depressing effect on morale. In one camp as I 
walked along I made a mental calculation of 256 
men sitting here and there idle. Of course they 
may have been employed on night shifts or at 
stated hours in the mess halls. But inactivity if 
continued too long presents many problems for . 
people whose life pattern has been hard work 
every day of the year. 

The permanent relocation centers with their 
vast irrigation, reclamation, forestry, and farm- 
ing projects will provide remunerative, whole- 
some, stimulating work for everybody. There the 
creative and constructive instincts of these 
people will be given full opportunity. That 
should accomplish much in overcoming any 
sense of hopelessness and despair that may be 
gripping many a sensitive Japanese soul. The 
uncertain future and the improbability of return 
to former homes, worry over the attitude of 
Caucasians, feelings of frustration, segregation 
into communities out of contact with American 
life, the fear that they are being regarded as 
enemies of America instead of as unfortunate 
victims of a war in which they had no part, all 
these are doing something psychological to the 
evacuees that deserves American concern. 


Wuy Evacuation Was NECESSARY 


Five basic considerations made the Japanese 
evacuation necessary. Americans should con- 
sider them objectively in order to counter- 
balance any emotional reactions they may have 
felt against the War Department’s program. 

1. Evacuation was a military necessity. 
America is at war with Japan. The presence of 
112,000 people of Japanese ancestry on the 
Pacific Coast, of whom nearly 50,000 were 
aliens and, therefore, presumably loyal subjects 
of the Emperor of Japan, constituted a menace 
to national security. Among them unquestion- 
ably were many spies. The U. S. Army could 
take no chances. 

2. America’s immense defense industries had 
to be protected against sabotage. With army 
camps, air fields, plane factories, naval bases up 
and down the Pacific Coast, the presence of 
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nearly 50,000 alien Japanese would have made 
sabotage easily possible. 

3. In the event of a Japanese naval or mili- 
tary invasion of the Pacific Coast, however 
loyal the Japanese Americans might be, it would 
be hazardous to assume that in such a severe 
test they could withstand the ties of race and 
affinity and not furnish at least indirect aid to 
the invading forces. 

4. The American people demanded assurance 
of safety and relief from fear. To preserve public 
serenity and confidence at home in time of war is 
as essential as giving adequate support to armies 
abroad. Freedom of movement of thousands of 
people of Japanese ancestry would have under- 
mined public morale. 

5. The Japanese had to be protected against 
boycott and even mob violence by Americans as 
the war hysteria rose. What would happen to 
them can be easily imagined in case American 
emotions got out of control because of some das- 
tardly act of Japan or some heavy American 
reverse in battle. Since “Pearl Harbor” there 
have been numerous cases of rape or attempted 
rape of Japanese girls by men excited by racial 
wartime hate. 

Over against these considerations, however, 
are five others which merit similarly objective 
consideration. 

1. No discrimination could be made between 
aliens and citizens. “Many suggestions were 
proposed in the hope that Japanese aliens could 
be segregated from American-born Japanese,” 
states an official Army release, “‘but this was not 
found to be practicable. Many Japanese realized 
it, too. In the interest of the nation and its 
Japanese the only workable program was a con- 
trolled migration.” Thus it will regrettably be 
recorded in American history that 70,000 citi- 
zens had to be evacuated without individually 
proved charges of disloyalty or treason. 

2. The Japanese evacuation has not been 
duplicated by German or Italian evacuation. 
The only German and Italian aliens removed to 
camps are those whom the F.B.I. ‘has found 
guilty of subversive activities. The only answer 
to this apparent racial discrimination is that 
these other aliens can be more easily kept under 
observation. Moreover individual exclusion or- 
ders take care of Germans, Italians and others. 
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3. The evacuation of people of Japanese an- 
cestry has been supported by selfish economic 
pressure and Pacific Coast politics. The Army 
rightly ignores that because such factors never 
influence Army policy in national security. Its 
defense of the nation is above local politics and 
economic interests. Nevertheless such selfish 
economic pressure exists. 

4. Among the peoples of Asia the evacuation 
of people of Japanese ancestry may have jeop- 
ardized America’s reputation for racial fair play. 
Nevertheless the humane and decent treatment 
given to the evacuees ought not furnish much 
support to Japan’s propaganda in attempting to 
alienate Asiatic good will from the United 
States. 

5. The permanent character of the relocation 
centers with their elaborate plans for irrigation, 
reclamation, cultivation, food production, and 
the objection raised in various states to the ad- 
mission of any people of Japanese ancestry, 
gives rise to an uneasy feeling that the final 
solution of the problem may be permanent 
reservations for evacuees after the plan and 
pattern of Indian reservations. 

An ominous intimation of this possibility 
emerged in a conversation with a resident of 
Arkansas on the train from Pine Bluff. I had 
just come from the permanent Relocation Cen- 
ter at Jerome, which was then under construc- 
tion. More than 2,500 carpenters, plumbers, 
masons, road builders, skilled and unskilled 
laborers were busy converting what had been 
acres of farm and forest land into a settlement to 
which 10,000 evacuees last month were trans- 
ferred from the Pacific Coast temporary assem- 
bly camps. And another 10,000 have been 
settled at a similar new relocation center at 
Rohwer in the same region. At both centers they 
will be employed in reclaiming and cultivating 
thousands of acres of rich delta land near the 
Mississippi River. So I asked this Arkansas gen- 
tleman, “‘How will the people of Arkansas react 
to the presence of 20,000 Japanese in their 
state?” In his smooth, drawling voice and with 
typical Arkansas accent he replied, ““They will 
never know the Japs are here so long as they stay 
inside the center boundaries. If they venture 
outside, the men of Arkansas will know how to 
deal with them!” 
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In conclusion, what should now be the posi- 
tion of the Christian church? Nothing should be 
done in an effort to cancel the established 
program of relocation centers. This is ap 
adopted federal government policy unchange- 
able for the duration of the war. 


Tue RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCH 


Nevertheless in the meantime and looking 
beyond the war the church has a grave respon- 
sibility. 

It should give praise where praise is due. The 
Army, the Civil Control Administration, and the 
War Relocation Authority have cooperatively 
done a magnificent job. In a thoroughly Ameri- 
can way they have tried to deal decently, 
humanely, and justly with an extremely dif- 
ficult problem. Some church resolutions last 
spring would have been phrased somewhat dif- 
ferently if church leaders had been aware of all 
the facts. 

The church must influence public opinion to 
prevent a temporary situation from degenerat- 
ing into a permanent state of antagonism and 
hate. It must vigorously oppose the enactment 
of legislation designed to deprive American- 
born Japanese of American citizenship. Already 
there are proposals to denationalize Japanese- 
American citizens and hereafter to deny Ameri- 
can citizenship to any Oriental regardless of 
where he is born. And likewise the church must 


The vast majority 
of Japanese coop- 
erated loyally in 
the government's 
evacuation program 
and accepted the 
situation with a 
true patriotism 
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endeavor to check efforts to include in the 
evacuation program the confinement of thou- 
sands of other people of Japanese ancestry still 
free in American cities and in rural areas that 
are not in military zones. Such a bill is still 
before the U. S. Senate. 

The church should encourage and cooperate 
with the government in the release, gradually 
and after full investigation, of American-born 
Japanese, either to pursue education or to accept 
employment wherever opportunity offers. Al- 
ready plans are being carried out by the govern- 
ment for the release of perhaps 1,000 Japanese 
youth to continue study in college. The church 
could set a fine example by welcoming these 
young people to its own colleges. And it must 
work unceasingly to prevent the development of 
an Indian reservation plan applicable as a 
permanent solution for the Japanese problem 
with all the attendant bureaucratic politics. 

The church should regard as a challenge the 
fine spirit in which the Japanese have accepted 
their present plight, and prepare to make its own 
sacrifices for thé present crisis in the same spirit. 
And in cooperation with Japanese religious 
leaders, the church should help keep alive the 
ideals of true Americanism and the principles of 
the Christian faith, so that when the war ends 
and these people are again allowed full liberty, 
they will leave the relocation centers as better 
Americans and as finer Christians. 


Here is a helpful 
committee, a den- 
tist, a businessman, 
a lawyer and an 
insurance broker, 
working on a dif- 
ficult problem in 
allocation 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


22% increase in population in this 
tribe during the past ten years, 
which Mr. Anderson attributes to 


Last year 930 converts were 
baptized among the Ao Naga vil- 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 





lages in Assam, according to the 
annual report of Rev. Bengt I. 
Anderson of Impur. Total Christian 
population of this tribe is now 


14,000, not counting the children 
in the homes of church members. 
The Assam census report shows a 


greater cleanliness, use of medi- 
cines, and the influence of Christi- 
anity in the home life of the people. 
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Rev. Royal H. Fisher has been 
appointed by the Home Mission 
Board for special work in the west 
among Japanese evacuees. He is a 
graduate of Kalamazoo College, and 
of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
He holds a master’s degree from 
the Divinity School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He was appointed 
as a foreign missionary in April, 
1914. After his marriage to Miss 
Josephine B. Wray of Elmira, New 
York, they sailed for Japan, where 
they served with distinction in 
educational and evangelistic work 
until December, 1941 when they 
returned to America on war emer- 
gency furlough. Since his return 
Mr. Fisher has been carefully study- 
ing the conflicting elements in- 
volved in the situation of the evac- 
uees and goes to this new task 
excellently prepared. He is a son of 
the late Dr. C. H. D. Fisher who 
served in Japan from 1883 to 1918. 
&®e 6 

A new type of missionary serv- 
ice has opened for Dr. Brayton C. 
Case well known “farmer mis- 
sionary ”’ of the Agricultural School 
at Pyinmana, Burma. After many 
wanderings and exciting adven- 
tures he escaped from Burma when 
the Japanese bombed Pyinmana. 
(See Missions, October, 1942, page 
466), and reached Delhi, India, 
where he was invited by General 
J. W. Stillwell, in command of 
America’s forces in India, to join 
his staff as a civilian on special 
duty. He will be a missionary-at- 
large in helping to create under- 
standing and good will and in 
interpreting the missionary point 
of view as problems of reconstruc- 
tion arise in the future. “We like 
you” said the General. “ You know 
Burma and we need your help. 
There will be plenty of work to 
do.” In reporting his acceptance to 
Foreign Mission Headquarters in 
New York, Dr. Case concluded, 
“The cordial welcome and personal 
friendship of the American officers 











J. W. Decker who resigned last 

month as Foreign Secretary of 

the Foreign Mission Society. See 
editorial on page 552 











with whom I have roughed it over 
many hard places in coming across 
from Burma is also a tie that binds 
us together.” 


&® ¢ © 
One of the most remarkable 
radiograms from war ravaged 


China was received recently by the 
Foreign Mission Board from Rev. 
John P. Davies, who had remained 
at his station in Kinhwa regardless 
of risks. Finally compelled to evac- 
uate, he sent this telegram. 


ENEMY PROXIMITY NECESSI- 
TATED HASTY EVACUATION. 
ABANDONED CONSIDERABLE 
BAGGAGE. WALKED WITH 
CROWDS OF REFUGEES. AR- 
RIVED SAFELY AT PUCHENG. 
MANY VALUABLE PERSONAL EX- 
PERIENCES. EXTENSIVE DEVAS- 
TATION AT KINHWA. 


The radiogram was transmitted by 
the Chinese International Broad- 
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casting Station and was picked up 

by Dr. C. E. Stuart of California 

who operates the official listening 

post for the Republic of China. He 

relayed the message to New York. 
®¢ @ 

The Pension Crusade, launched 
at the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion in Wichita in May, 1941, pro- 
duced 237 new memberships in the 
Retiring Pension Fund during the 
ensuing year, or 61% more than in 
the previous year. During the first 
four months of the present year 
which began on May 1, 1942, the 
gain in pension fund membership 
totalled 211, or 89% of the number 
issued during the entire previous 
year, according to a report from 
Associate Director G. Merrill 
Lenox. Moreover on September 
15th of this year applications for 54 
memberships were pending. It is 
fully expected that this fall and 
winter will bring even larger re- 
sults. Mr. Lenox’s report closes 
with this suggestive jingle, 

We hope the time may shortly be 
When folks will say, “The N. B. C. 
Must love its pastors. All, you see, 
Have M and M Security.” 

@#e 6 

In honor of Rev. John M. 
Hestenes who on October Ist re- 
tired as Director of Christian Cen- 
ters (See Missions, October, 1942, 
page 501), the Home Mission 
Board at its meeting on September 
21st voted a testimonial of appre- 
ciation of his 20 years of service. 
Beginning with one Christian Cen- 
ter in the Calumet district near 
Chicago, the number steadily in- 
creased until at present there are 
67 Centers in the territory of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, for 
the origin and conduct of which he 
has been more or less responsible. 
Rev. and Mrs. Hestenes will con- 
tinue their relations with the Home 
Mission Society in helpful minis- 
tries at Brooks House, Hammond, 
Ind., where they first began their 
labors as missionaries. 
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The Faithful Remnant 


in Japan 
There are still two Japans. One is represented by the rampant crowd 
of militarists intoxicated by dreams of imperialistic conquest. The 


other is represented by the quiescent minority facing overwhelming 
odds yet still true to eternal claims of righteousness and justice 


APAN is on a rampage in these days—and 
the end is not yet. She has run amuck. For 
this suicidal spree she is paying dearly. Her peo- 
ple are under the iron heel of her own war lords 
who are drunk with the sight of power which is 


Photo by Monkmeyer 
When Japanese boyhood is brought up on military 
toys the resulting militaristic manhood should not 


be surprising 


By ROYAL HAIGH FISHER 


taking a terrible toll, not only from those with 
whom she is at enmity, but no less from her own 
native sons and daughters. There is little reason 
to believe that even with her recent military 
triumphs Japan is herself any better off today 
than a year ago when the pinch of want was 
gnawing at her very vitals. The policy con- 
sistently pursued by local commanders in pene- 
trated areas of the mainland of Asia and the 
occupied islands of the western Pacific lends 
little credence to the claim that Japan herself is 
benefitting perceptibly from her triumph of 
arms. Her people are paying a terrible price. 
The tragedy of the situation is that those who 
are least in sympathy with this attempt to ful- 
fill national destiny of leadership in Asia by 
means of brute force and cruelty, are compelled 
to remain virtually ignorant of facts because of 
an impenetrable censorship and to remain in 
silence as to their real convictions. 

There are still two Japans. Beside the rampant 
crowd, there is still the quiescent, protesting 
minority, unbaffled against overwhelming odds 
and still true in their heart of hearts to the 
eternal claims of righteousness and justice. 
With this hard-pressed, faithful remnant it may 
not for a time be possible for us to communicate; 
but we of this country dare not fail to maintain 
fellowship with them in their hour of fiery trial. 
The super-national bridge of Christian brother- 
hood through prayer must by us be guarded 
zealously against all spiritual saboteurs who 
would have us believe that that bridgehead is 
not worth protecting. To our fellow Christians in 
Japan let us not prove faithless in these days. 
For the sake of the oncoming Kingdom of God 
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on earth we both desperately need each other. 
Then after the clouds have lifted—and even- 
tually they will lift—we shall have less cause for 
regret. 

It is a fair question to ask how matters have 
come to such a pass between our two countries. 
It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that to one 
who was watching developments in Japan on 


Tokyo’s main 
shopping street 
is called The Ginza 


the spot with a careful eye, the rise of the present 
military overlordship to its present place of well- 
nigh unchallenged preeminence is in no small 
measure traceable to the gratuitous slap-in-the- 
face administered by our own United States on 
that memorable Good Friday in 1924 by the hasty 
and ill-advised passage of the Oriental Exclusion 
Act. Even The New York Times called it Black 
Friday. This, it will be recalled, came on the 
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very heels of America’s unprecedented display 
of sympathy in the regions stricken to rubble 
and ashes in the earthquake of September, 1923, 
when Tokyo and vicinity lay prostrate in stark 
ruins. Thus, the more wonder that this same 
generous America could so soon slap her down by 
refusing the possibility of entry within her 
borders to all orientals purely on the basis of 


Photo by Monkmeyer 


Rationing is 
strict and fine 
goods are very scarce 


race! ‘Others, on the quota system: no orientals 
need apply!” 

Now because our oriental friends were too con- 
trolled and too innately polite to raise an inter- 
national fuss at that time, we evidently made 
the mistake of imagining that they did not care. 
But they never forgot the sting. Particularly— 
and here’s the point—did the military clique 
make effective use of this Act to silence the 
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liberals of the land. “‘See what the whites really 
think of you!” they said. To that sneer there 
seemed no adequate reply. From this ill will, 
therefore, there has arisen a goodly portion of 
the smouldering hatred against the westerner in 
the East which has lately broken out in flames 
that are today enveloping much of the supposed 
prestige of the white. “Grave consequences” 
were predicted in 1924; they are upon us now. 

And in all honesty, it must be admitted that 
there is just enough of truth in the claim of 
white arrogance to give it right-of-way in the 
thinking of too many in those oriental lands. 
We have done nothing to right an obvious 
wrong. A case in point is sufficient, though there 
are others which might be mentioned. Into the 
swankiest club house for Americans and Euro- 
peans in Yokohama, it is against the rule to 
bring as a guest any person of Japanese national- 
ity. Such, at least, was the reading of the rule up 
to the early summer of 1941. [t is quite probably 
revised by now! 

No, we cannot feel complacent while such dis- 
criminatory regulations remain on our statute 
books. And there is now—is there not?—added 
reason for reconsideration of our immigration 
laws against orientals as orientals—now that 
China is our loyal and bleeding ally and the 
Filipino has proved his unswerving fidelity, not 
to mention others who must smart under the 
sting of racial discrimination. If, in the revision 
of this Act there should even be included the 
generous item of incidentally admitting 127 
Japanese to citizenship in any given year, could 
we not amply afford such chivalry to a people 
with whose government we are at present at 
war? It would be a master stroke to liberate 
constructive friendliness within Japan. On the 
other hand, so long as we allow such legislation 
to continue unrevised on our national books, we 
continue to play into the hands of the very 
military clique whose machinations we seek to 
discredit. It is not impossible even now to drive 
a wedge between the military clique and its 
victims, the people. For the situation is truly 
pressing. 

Some conception of the grinding process 
which is visibly pulling downward the living 
standards of the Japanese people can be gained 
from a few observations made last year in our 
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own city of Yokohama before I departed for the 
United States. 

Rice cannot be obtained in any department 
store dining-room; barley or noodles are substi- 
tuted, when obtainable. In other restaurants, 
rice can be had only from 5:00 to 8:00 in the 
morning, from 11:00 to 2:00 at noon, and from 
5:00 to 7:00 at night. Sweet potatoes—the 
food of the poorer classes—are not to be had. 
Sea foods, which used to give what is needed to 
balance a starchy diet, are well nigh unobtain- 
able as there is no gasoline for boats for deep-sea 
fishing. In front of vegetable stores women or 
children stand in lines as much as five hours a 
day waiting to secure their portion for the day— 
possibly, one lone onion, or one carrot, or one- 
sixth of a head of cabbage. Bean curd with its 
protein content must be bought if at all in the 
early morning hours before it is gone. Beans are 
now rarities where they used to be plentiful. 
Bread and sugar, when in stock, are sold only on 
tickets. 

Staple fibre, with a 5-15" admixture of cot- 
ton to bind it together, is used for clothing ma- 
terials. Its powers of shrinkage are fatal to those 
caught out in a rain; it often disintegrates after 
the second washing. Wool is completely “out,” 
except for the fighting forces. Silk which cannot 
now be exported, is obtainable, but at high 
prices. Cotton cloth—with certain exceptions 
for maternity cases—is nearly unobtainable, 
never unmixed. 

Two hyo of charcoal (about 70 Ibs.) was the 
fuel ration for each household of any size in 
Tokyo this past winter, which is scarcely enough 
to do the family cooking, with heating only inci- 
dental. Coal prices are exorbitant for low 
caloried soft coal, all there is. Briquettes of 
coal-dust and charcoal-dust, with ample quan- 
tity of mud to insure proper adhesion in balls, 
could be had. 

Rolling stock on railways, government owned 
throughout, was deteriorating rapidly with 
little chance of repair for lack of men and ma- 
terials. City cars were defying the laws of 
gravity by staying on the tracks at all. Trains 
were jammed, both because their number has 
been sharply reduced for ‘civilian use and be- 
cause of the numbers of get-rich-quick em- 
ployees of munition factories who for the first 
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time had money to spend on travel. Buses run 
exclusively on charcoal. Private autos have 
been off for some time. Taxis charge from the 
time they leave their garage on call. 

Metals are at a premium. Hand railings and 
fence grillings around public buildings have 
been ripped out. Rain pipes and manhole 
covers were long since the objects of successful 
night prowlers. Gold was commandeered in the 
early stages of the national crisis. The govern- 
ment was already enforcing sale of silver ob- 
jects on all at a fixed rate. 

Medicines and surgical supplies for civilians 
were low and disappearing. Over against the 
evident underfeeding, there goes hand in hand a 
vigorous drive to raise the national birth rate 
and to popularize sports to combat a rise in 
tuberculosis mortality. Newspapers and depart- 
ment store exhibits publicize fertility; there are 
public awards to large families. Wedding ex- 
penses must be kept within 30 yen (about $7) 
and funeral costs as well. Send-offs for men 
entering the services are restricted to one rela- 
tive accompanying the recruit to the nearest 
railway station. Without reference to the 
financial ability of the builder, no residence 
larger than 30 X 36 feet can be erected. Boot- 
legging on the “shadow market” is admittedly 
rife, in defiance of threats of severe penalties. 

In spite of such conditions—steadily mount- 
ing—there is no apparent threat of a convulsive 
social upheaval. Loyalty to the Emperor is the 
effective check against demonstrations by mal- 
contents. So strong is the force of this inbred 
patriotism that it may be said to constitute a 
world’s record for social cohesiveness. To under- 
estimate this factor in the total situation is to 
err fatally. 

In this total picture of social strains and ten- 
sions, what of the Christian Church in Japan? 

It is certainly no secret that, in spite of ag- 
gressive missionary work, the Christian cause in 
the Japanese Empire has always been a minority 
movement which is publicly admitted to have 
influence far beyond the confines of the life of 
the church. Since its earliest beginnings the 
church has bravely stood out as an international 
movement. So it stands today in the face of the 
intense unpopularity of anything smacking of 
internationalism amid a hyper-nationalistic so- 
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ciety. And yet, there it stands: recognized today 
as one of the three approved religions of the 
Empire, on an equal footing with indigenous 
Shinto and an imported but modified Buddhism. 

In November of last year, only a few weeks 
before “‘ Pearl Harbor,” the Constitution of the 
United Protestant Church of Christ in Japan 
was authorized by official decree. This act by 
the authorities was possibly even more timely 
than they themselves knew. With no pressure 
whatsoever brought to bear by them on the 
inner life or creedal content of the new church, 
but after an intense scrutiny of its every detail, 
this United Church—combining in itself the 
organization of thirty-eight major denomina- 
tions at work in the Empire (practically all 
with only a few exceptions) under a flexible but 
well-defined system—was officially recognized 
by the Government Bureau in charge. The 
stipulations that had been laid down by the 
authorities as conditional for such recognition 
had been two: namely, transfer of positions in- 
volving executive leadership from foreigners to 
Japanese throughout (a provision that in the 
case of our Baptist work had already been met 
years before by reason of the forward-looking 
policy of our foreign mission administration 
both in Japan and in New York); and, secondly, 
entire independence of support from abroad in 
money grants or gifts. The second of these two 
conditions was at last reports laying a heavy 
burden on the church; but so far as the writer is 
aware, in no case was work closed because of 
lack of funds from Japanese contributors. 

Thus, with freedom from foreign funds and 
under completely national direction—excepting 
as foreigners were asked to stay on in a wholly 
advisory capacity—the new United Church 
was in a strong position and able to meet suc- 
cessfully any charge, which might earlier have 
been levelled at it, of being a foreign organiza- 
tion. The government in good grace accepted 
the logic of the situation; it granted recogni- 
tion; the United Church got off to a fresh start 
before the break in international relations with 
America and England. Veritably this was the 
leading of God! And what God Himself has thus 
brought about will not easily be set aside. 

The legendary date given for the founding of 
the Empire of Japan is 2602 years ago. Even 
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allowing for a discrepancy of a few hundred 
years in the reckoning, and taking this figure at 
face value (admittedly an unsafe precedure), it 
is interesting to discover that the total number 
of years of missionary service on the field of the 
184 individuals who have represented Northern 
Baptists of the United States in Japan since 
1873 stands at 2690 years. For such an outlay of 
life itself in the interests of the Kingdom of God 
in Japan it is impossible to believe that there 
shall not some day be adequate returns in terms 
of eternal values. Thinking for the moment 
merely in terms of the contribution of American 
Baptists alone—without reference to the paral- 
lel efforts of Japanese colleagues over the years 
whose numbers are legion, and without attempt- 
ing to compute the greater work of other mis- 
sions in the same country whose personnel has 
been far larger—we can see in the above figures 
themselves something of the outlay in personal 
service which has even outrun the years of 
Japan’s long history. 
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If such constructive efforts have thus been 
lavished on that land, how shall one attempt in 
merely human terms to compute facts for a 
trial balance statement of profit and loss in this 
Year of Grace, 1942? Obviously, the task is too 
great. What the centuries say as over against 
the years remains yet to be seen. What these 
years confronting us in the immediate present 
say, it must be frankly admitted, is enough to 
throw despair into stout hearts. Nevertheless, 
the future of the church in Japan is in capable 
hands; its leaders know their situation and how 
to deal with it far better than we from the out- 
side can know it. They are truly “‘on the spot” 
as still a minority movement, deeply dis- 
tressed by present developments and occur- 
rences with which they cannot be in sympathy, 
longing also for the coming of the day of peace 
and brotherhood. They may even be facing 
persecution. We do not know. We only know we 
must stand by them in their hour of need. That 
bridgehead must be held. 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 
(In this issue with special reference to Armistice Day) 


MopeERN WAR is only cruel, deliberate, scientific 
destruction— President Warren G. Harding, at the 
burial of the Unknown Soldier on November 11, 
1921. (How would he define it today?—Ep.) 


°, 
~~ 


WAR IS A CONFESSION of human error and senseless- 
ness. It is no glorious outlet for human nature but a 


manifest breakdown of human intelligence.—David 
Lawrence, Editor of The United States News. 


& 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR is that we 
won the war but lost the peace. We never had peace, 
only an armistice.—Rabbi Benjamin Friedman. 

~ 

WE SHALL LOSE THE PEACE unless we cast from our 
own hearts the very sins which we see in our enemies. 
—W. F. Frazier (Quoted in Advance). 


o, 
~ 


WHO KNOWS WHETHER TODAY’S SACRIFICE of the 
world’s youth will bring a better world?—Presi- 
dent John Mackay. 


WE ARE NOT GOING BACK to “normalcy” after 
this war. It may well be that the chaos which fol- 
lows the war will be almost indistinguishable from 
the war.—Charles W. Eliot. 


o, 
“~ 


WE MUST LEARN TO LIVE IN PEACE, otherwise we 
cannot live at all—Yale Ex-President James 
Rowland Angell. 


>, 
“~ 


VIcTORY IN THIS WAR will not itself save civiliza- 
tion. It was already perishing before America en- 
tered the war.—Pres. Robert M. Hutchins, 
quoted by Earle V. Pierce. 


+ 


THE VOICE OF THE CHURCH today must be a voice 
and not a babel—Cyrus R. Pangborn. 


2 
“ 


WE CANNOT BUILD A LASTING PEACE upon repara- 
tion and vengeance; nor is a just peace sufficient. It 
must be a merciful peace.—William H. Stackel, 
Vice-President, Security Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Armistice Bay 


A Praper for Peace 


GOD, our refuge and our strength, we beseech Thee 

to guide and protect our nation in the fiery trial of 
war. Give us repentance for our past failures, follies and 
sins, and take away the offenses of our people, that with 
clean hands and pure hearts we may go forward in Thy 
Name. Save us from hatred, cruelty and malice. Endue 
our leaders with courage and wisdom. Strengthen and 
protect our defenders by land, by sea, and by air. Take 
into Thy safe keeping the young men who have gone 
forth to serve our country. Suffer no dishonour to stain 
our arms. Safeguard and multiply the ministries of 
mercy; succor the wounded, receive the dying, grant par- 
dom and peace to the dead, comfort the bereaved. Bless 
those who labor in field and factory, in office and home, 
for our country’s welfare. Have mercy upon all victims 
of war, aggression and persecution. Make a speedy end 
of tyrannies in the earth, and deliver the desolate and 
oppressed of all nations. Grant victory to the cause of 
freedom and right. Establish Thy Will on earth as it is 
in heaven and hasten the coming of a just and lasting 
peace. We ask it in the Name of the Prince of Peace, 
Thy Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.—From the 
calendar of “‘The Little Church Around the Corner,” 
East 29th St., New York City. 


Thoughts for Armistice Bay 


It is the duty of the church to emphasize in season 
and out of season that whatever else a military vic- 
tory achieves, it cannot win peace. Only the spirit of 
Christ built into national policies and acts after the 
war can achieve peace.—The Presbyterian Tribune. 


*h 
When wilt Thou save the people? 
O God of mercy, when? 
Not kings and lords, but nations, 
Not thrones and crowns, but men. 
—EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


oy 


Neither economic systems nor systems of any kind, 
no organization, no state, no church can save the 
world until some miracle has converted us from 
selfishness, and pride, and materialism.—PRror. 
CLARENCE W. MENDELL, in last year’s Armistice 
Day address at Yale University. 


oy 


Serving friend and foe alike in the war and out of 
it, the church of Christ must be everywhere releasing 
the grace of Christ. Wherever bodies hunger and 





spirits cry the church must present the bread of life. 
But equally significant with this war-time ministry 
is the preparation for peace, the peace of righteous- 
ness, the peace with all the freedoms preserved and 
made secure for all men everywhere, the durable 
peace, the peace of Christ.—The Christian Herald. 


h 
Thy kingdom come, O Lord, wide circling as the sun; 
Fulfill of old Thy word, and make the nations one. 
One in the bond of peace, the service glad and free 
Of truth and righteousness, of love and equity. 
—Freperick L. Hosmer. 
he 
We tried after the First World War to find a way 
of preventing wars in the future. We tried very hard, 
but we failed. We shall try again and we shall have 
learned from our previous failure not to make the 
same mistakes.—Durr Cooper. 


ey 


A new world is being born of bitter suffering and 
the problems of peace will in many ways be more diffi- 
cult than those of the war.—Lorp Hauirax. 


h 
O God of love! O King of peace! 
Make wars throughout the world to cease; 
The wrath of sinful man restrain; 
Give peace, O God, give peace again. 
—Henry W. Baker. 


Scripture for Armistice Bay 


Thou hast heard, O my soul, the sound of the trum- 
pet, the alarm of war. Destruction upon destruction 
is cried; for the whole land is laid waste.—Jeremiah 
4:19-20. 

And what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?—Micah 6:8. 

And he will judge between many peoples, and will 
decide concerning strong nations afar off; and they 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more. But they shall sit every man under his vine and 
under his fig tree; and none shall make them afraid. 
—Micah 4:3-4. 

And he came and preached peace to you that were 
far off, and to them that were nigh.—Ephesians 2:17. 

Let us follow after things which make for peace.— 
Romans 14:19. 
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Almost at the Bottom 


of North America 


In the extreme south of Mexico near the border of Nicaragua 
lies a new mission field of Northern Baptists. The land is 
rich and beautiful. Life is primitive and people are poor. 
But the Christians are loyal and generous as the traveler 
discovers after a six-week tour among 15 remote villages 
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Women of Tapachula, a village of southern Mexico near the border of Guatemala, on their way home 
from the village market 


OLLING, open grazing land, forests of 

palm, plantations of lush banana, acres of 
red-berried coffee shrubs and scarred rubber 
trees, dull-green endless rows of pineapple 
trees, coconut palms brushing the skies, and 
along the rivers the trees filled with red and 
green screaming parrots, gardens fragrant with 


By SAMUEL F. NELSON 


white, lavender, and yellow orchids, while over 
it all pervades an air of antiquity such as flavors 
all of Mexico, remnants of ancient roads and 
temples dating from the first century .p., the 
records in stone of America’s greatest early 
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civilization, the theocratic state of the Mayans; 
this is Chiapas, Mexico, a new Baptist mission 
field almost at the bottom of North America. 
Although with-a lavish hand, nature be- 
stowed her riches on this land, man is poor. It 
is one of the most illiterate areas in all of Mexico. 
There are schools, but these are little more than 
well-meaning gestures on the part of a govern- 
ment of limited resources. Less than 25% of the 
children are enrolled. Living conditions in the 
rural villages are of the most primitive. The 
average cash income per family is said to be 
less than $10 per year. The land itself is as fertile 
as any found in California and could produce an 
abundance of tropical fruits, sugar, coffee, rub- 
ber, and hardwoods, but most of it is as wild 
and uncultivated as in pre-conquest days. Water 
is plentiful, but it still runs down rivers and 
streams uncontrolled. One reason for this pov- 
erty in the midst of riches has been the lack of 
transportation facilities. Road building is diffi- 
cult in a country where a too eager nature and 












RIGHT 


Senor Reuben 

Burgette, a Mex- 

ican hacienda 

owner who takes 

time out to con- 

duct evangelistic 
tours 


LEFT 


On the way to the 
baptismal service 
at Zapata 


the tropical jungle are ever ready to repossess 
the land. One wonders what the effect will be 
upon the country of the completion of the 
Pan-American highway. It will be its first real 
contact by road with the outside world. 

I said that this was a new field. But the 
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numerous villages and towns scattered through- 
out this fertile land have been on the Baptist 
missionary conscience for 50 years. In 1890, 
Rev. William T. Green, a missionary of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, found 
his way to the city of San Cristébal where he 


RIGHT 


The chapel at 
Acapetuahua 
which was do- 
nated by the man 
and his family 
who appear in the 
picture. With 
them is Rev. En- 
rique Buzo 





LEFT 
Senor Reuben 
Burgette, his wife 
and their two 

Sons 


sought to establish a mission. It was short-lived. 
His lines of communication were too long. The 
present railroad penetrating to this far area was 
then only on blueprint, and it was in the hope 
that this project might become a reality that 
the mission was started. The project, however, 
was temporarily abandoned and so was the 
mission, for other just as needy and more accessi- 
ble fields. Now, in addition to the railroad, the 
state has Pan-American Airway service, and 
soon the broad Pan-American highway will 
sweep through the very city where Missionary 
Green in the spring of 1890 sought in vain to 
begin evangelism, and left the field to await 
better days. 

The Mexican Baptist Convention now has a 
missionary on the field who is also pastor of the 
Baptist church in the city of Tapachula, near 
the border of Guatemala. The name of this 
young missionary pastor is Rev. Enrique Buzo, 
a recent graduate of the Spanish American 
Baptist Seminary in Los Angeles. He is a native 
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of Mexico, but his family moved to Chicago 
while he was very young and there he received 
his early education. His elder brother, Rev. 
Joel Buzo, is pastor of the Baptist Church at the 
historic city of Vera Cruz, Mexico. One day, 
through the influence of a friend, the younger 
Buzo attended the Mexican Baptist Church at 
Indiana Harbor where he was converted, joined 
the church, and heard the call to the ministry. 
Upon graduating from the Spanish-American 
Seminary he received several offers of pastorates 
in the United States, but Mexico was calling and 
last year he came to the church at Tapachula, 
the largest and most difficult fields in Mexico. 

Under his leadership the church has grown 
and just recently a new parsonage was built. 
The consideration of the church for their pastor 
was seen in the fact that though they greatly 
need a new church building they decided to 
provide for their pastor first, although against 
his protests. It is often very difficult for Prot- 
estant ministers to secure living quarters in 
Mexico, and usually they must pay an ex- 
horbitant rental. Other departments of the work 
have been developed, especially among the 
youth and children. Last season a very success- 
ful Vacation Bible School was held. 

A large part of the year, however, this young 
missionary will not be found in his new parson- 
age. In addition to the city of Tapachula, he 
has under his supervision an area approximately 
the size of the State of Washington. When the 
weather permits he is travelling over the state, 
visiting the numerous Christian groups, in- 
structing, encouraging, and carrying the mes- 
sage of reconciliation. In this work he is not 
alone. The seed of the gospel has an irresistible 
growth and often God is able to get along 
without trained cultivators, especially if the 
soil is virgin and fertile. As a result, there are a 
number of volunteer workers balancing their 
lack of training with an intense zeal and a love 
of the Scriptures. 

Outstanding among these is Sefior Reuben 
Burgette, owner of an extensive hacienda or 
ranch called Cinco Cerros (Five Hills), said to 
be so large that it takes three days to ride 
across it on a horse. The story of this man’s 
conversion is an inspiration. His father had been 
sympathetic to the gospel but he himself had 
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A typical rural home in southern Mexico 


never been interested until one day, according 
to his own account, he began to read the Bible 
as a result of a dare. Having once begun he was 
unable to lay it aside, and together with his 
wife, he spent 37 days doing little else. In the 
meantime the light broke through to their 
souls and they accepted Christ. His relation to 
Christ became no easy-going acquaintance. The 
Master possessed him so completely that he left 
the care of his large estate to his two sons and 
has since devoted all of his time to what he calls 
being a “‘soldier of the cross.” As a result of his 
activities many have been won to Christ and he 
is partly responsible for a considerable number 
of Christian groups in villages all over the state. 

It was to encourage and strengthen these 
groups as well as to initiate a few more that Dr. 
C. D. Dawson accompanied by Rev. Enrique 
Buzo visited this part of Mexico recently. Dr. 
Dawson is a medical missionary of our Home 
Mission Society associated with Dr. F. L. 
Meadows at the Hospital Latino Americano in 
the city of Puebla. Each year Dr. Dawson 
spends a portion of the dry season in visiting the 
rural villages of central and southern Mexico. 
It was a fascinating experience for me to ac- 
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company Dr. Dawson and Mr. Buzo on this 
trip. After spending two days in a second-class 
railway coach and half a day bumping along in a 
bus over what will one day be the Pan-American 
highway, we arrived at our “base,” Cinco 
Cerros. Incidently, any tourist who wishes to 
see a cross-section of Mexican life should ride 
in the second-class coach. Practically the only 
difference between the first and second class is 
that the latter provides more interesting trav- 
eling companions. We spent two days at Cinco 
Cerros visiting the near-by Baptist Church. 

The Baptist Church of San José, second to be 
organized in the state, has 37 members but is 
unable to support a resident pastor. Conse- 
quently, once every few months the pastor from 
Tapachula visits them, celebrates the Lord’s 
Supper, baptizes the new Christians, performs 
marriage ceremonies, preaches a sermon of in- 
struction and inspiration. One of the things that 
evangelical Christianity has given these people 
which they appreciate very much is the oppor- 
tunity for fellowship on a Christian level. Those 
who love the beauty and order of ritual in wor- 
ship would miss this element in their services, 
but the glad light of the unseen Presence is on 
the faces of the worshippers and God seems 
very much at home. I kept wondering if the 
early Corinthian church was like that. 

From Cinco Cerros we set out for some of the 
remoter villages in an ox-cart, the most jarring 
transportation known to man, and the most 
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characteristic of this area. With us we had a 
carbide projector and a set of colored slides 
depicting the life and teachings of Jesus. Our 
schedule of procedure in a village seldom varied: 
arriving at the village we would first go to the 
office of the village president to obtain permis- 
sion to show the slides. There the charming 
Mexican greetings would take place that seem 
so quaint to an American. 

“T am C. D. Dawson, your servant, a doctor 
from Puebla.” 

The president would perhaps respond, “I am 
José Velasquez, here in order to serve you, and 
you know that my house belongs to you.” 

The permission being then requested and 
very graciously given, we would shake hands 
several times and depart. The next step would 
be to go about the village inviting the people to 
attend the presentation in the evening. Usually 
a large number would turn out. The slides then 
formed the basis of a simple evangelistic mes- 
sage. I have often wondered how it would be to 
hear the story of Jesus for the first time. To 
these people with their dry, stagnant religion, 
the story seems like a breath of fresh air or a 
spring rain on parched ground. 

Nominally they are Roman Catholics, but to 
call them Catholics would do injustice to the 
Catholic church as it is known in the United 
States. A noted historian places the number of 
Catholics in the latter sense in Mexico as less 
than 20% of the total population, and few of 


The mountain village 
of San Juan del Rio 
in southern Mexico. 
Note the prominent 
site assigned to the 
Spanish cathedral. 
Every home in this 
village is aware of 
its presence 
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these are in the rural areas. The majority wor- 
ship with the forms and spirit of observance 
that bear a striking resemblance to their Aztec 
or Mayan ancestors. Most of them know the 
story of the miraculous appearance of the Virgin 
of Guadalupe, the patroness of Mexico. Many 
have not heard the story of Jesus, the Saviour. 

During the day Dr. Dawson would set up a 
clinic, give out prescriptions and medicine, 
extract decayed teeth, advise mothers on child 
care, and in other ways minister to the sick. 
Most of the patients suffered from dietary 
deficiencies, especially the children. Govern- 
ment statistics report infant mortality rate as 
high as 53% in some rural areas of Mexico. 

Stopping first at the beautiful city of Cin- 
talapa on a paved portion of the Pan-American 
highway, we proceeded on to Zapata, a dry 
little village surrounded by fertile corn land. 
Zapata is named after one of the more violent 
and ruthless of the leaders of the Mexican 
revolution. Nevertheless, he had a noble stand- 
ard, “‘Land, Liberty, and Schools.”” Many of 
the men in this section were members of his 
faction. During our stay in this town, Rev. 
Enrique Buzo baptized 12 followers of Christ, 
some of whom, 25 years ago, had tried to fight 
for a better life under Zapata. 

From Zapata we went on to Madero, another 
town with an historic name. But it was its 
beauty that impressed me. An adequate de- 
scription might be had if one could superimpose 
Puget Sound on Southern California. Farther 
south along the railroad we stopped at Acapet- 
uahua, where the Christian group meets in a 
beautiful brick chapel. The story of this chapel 
is worth the telling. After some personal sacrifice 
the Christians in the community had raised 
enough money to build themselves a little 
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church. In accordance with Mexican law, they 
paid the contractor a substantial sum in advance 
to build it. He proved to be dishonest and 
absconded with the funds. The discouraged 
group of Christians was about to give up when 
God touched the heart of one of the members. 
He sold 60 of his cattle and gave the money to 
build the chapel. Said he, ““God has prospered 
me both materially and spiritually since I dedi- 
cated my life and property to him.” 

We visited 15 villages in six weeks, each with 
its peculiar historical significance and circum- 
stances of life, and each with its group of 
charming Christians extending their generous 
hospitality so characteristic of the Castillian. 
During the six weeks Pastor Buzo baptized 67 
new Christians. Recently several of the stronger 
groups were organized into Baptist churches 
under the guidance of Rev. Ernesto Barocio, the 
Home Mission Society’s general missionary. 

A recent writer on Mexico suggests that 
natural resource is Mexico’s dearest heritage. 
Out of the war emergency may come a develop- 
ment of the rural areas with the attendant 
increase in the standard of living, better schools, 
and better roads. But here, as elsewhere, men 
do not live by bread alone and they need a 
gospel as broad as life and as deep as the heart 
of God, the gospel as Jesus taught it. 

At the close of the service at the church of 
San José an old man approached me. He was 
barefoot, and around his shoulders and up to his 
eyes was wrapped a blue serapi. His dark face 
was deeply lined with the harsh struggle for 
existence common to the Mexican peasant. But 
he was a deacon in the church. These were his 
closing words as he bade us farewell: “Please 
convey our greetings to our Christian ‘brethren 
in the United States.” 
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Negative Gratitude 
and Positive Thanksgiving 


N last year’s Thanksgiving Day most Amer- 
icans gave expression to negative gratitude 
in thanking God that we did not have what 
other people had. The world was in the agony of 
war; we were not. Millions in Europe and Asia 
were starving; we were not. Churches elsewhere 
were moving into the catacombs; ours were not. 
Other nations had lost their freedom; we had 
not. Countless homes were shattered by bombs 
or were mourning the death or the ghastly muti- 
lation of sons, fathers, husbands; we were not. 
In this negative mood we enjoyed our holiday 
and gave thanks. And then came “Pearl Har- 
bor.”’ Now we, too, are at war. Our casualty lists 
are lengthening. Our young men are dying in 
distant lands. Our gold star mothers will soon be 
legion. These heretofore well fed United States 
will soon face a food shortage. We are moving 
into an era of regimented liberty. Part of our 
land has been seized by an armed enemy who is 
now on our soil. How shall we this year give 
thanks? 

In spite of our woes and anxieties and our 
vanished negative blessings, we have much for 
which to feel truly grateful. Through fellowship 
in suffering we are learning anew the meaning of 
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sympathy. An unparalleled opportunity to re- 
lieve human misery is still in our hands. Our 
souls are not yet seared by hate. We can still 
differentiate between peoples who are innocent 
victims of war and their governments that have 
perpetrated this horror upon them. In a new sense 
our land has become “‘the safe, propitious asy- 
lum for the unfortunate of other lands,” as 
George Washington envisaged in his Thanks- 
giving Proclamation 147 years ago. Above all, 
the war has made us vividly aware that as Chris- 
tians we possess the only message of hope for a 
stricken world. No other nation on earth is in a 
position today to proclaim the Christian gospel 
of love, good will, brotherhood, and reconcilia- 
tion as is our own. If America fails humanity in 
this terrible hour, then nothing but endless misery 
and despair lie ahead. Here is abundant reason 
why we can and should change the negative 
gratitude of yesterday into a genuinely positive 
thanksgiving. “‘A really thankful heart is life’s 
greatest possession,” wrote the blind English 
preacher David Griffiths. That is still true even 
as the long night descends upon our world. 


Christian Church and Jewish Synagogue 
Also Have Their Own Priorities 


OR the first time in American religious his- 

tory, churches and synagogues of 15 denomi- 
nations and creeds will make a united financial 
appeal. Two periods have been scheduled, No- 
vember 15 to December 6 and February 21 to 
March 14. In all cooperating communities the 
churches will project their financial campaigns 
simultaneously but without merging their re- 
spective church budgets into one aggregate sum 
to be pledged by the community as in a commu- 
nity chest drive. Each church will organize its 
own canvass and call on its own people as usual, 
but at the same time that other churches are 
engaged in the same effort. Certain churches 
finding it inexpedient to appeal for their church 
budgets will utilize the simultaneous period for 
their world emergency funds. This suits Baptists 
admirably. Their own World Emergency Fund 
appeal reaches its climax on Sacrifice Sunday, 
December 6, the last day of the community can- 
vass plan. Communities which cannot get ready 
for the November—December period will use the 
February-March period, when many normally 
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project their Every Member Canvass. During 
both periods other appeals, in behalf of commu- 
nity chests and war causes, will be suspended to 
avoid conflict with church canvasses. National in 
scope, the plan is sponsored by a representative 
committee which includes among many others 
President C. E. Wilson of the General Electric 
Co., a Baptist layman, as chairman, Henry R. 
Luce, publisher of Time and Life magazines, 
President Charles Seymour of Yale, Governors 
Charles A. Sprague of Oregon and Harold E. 
Stassen of Minnesota, and Wendell L. Willkie. 
National radio, newspaper, and motion picture 
publicity will give support to this united ap- 
proach to the nation and to each individual 
community. Its value is obvious. It will empha- 
size the importance of religion in these days of 
war. In every cooperating community it will 
demonstrate that church and synagogue also 
have their priorities. 


It Will Be a Different World, 
But Will It Be a New World? 


HERE will be a different world tomorrow 

and some of its features cannot now be even 
imagined. Whether it will be a new world will 
depend on what Christian laymen choose to 
make it. “The world is what it is,” says Dr. 
Francis B. Sayre, former U. S. High Commis- 
sioner to the Philippine Islands, who lived 
through the terrible siege of Bataan, “because 
we so-called Christians have not fundamentally 
believed in what Christ believed and taught. 
Dare we now establish a new civilization based 
on His principles?” Such a new world cannot be 
built apart from a strongly supported and ac- 
tively functioning Christian missionary enter- 
prise. Whatever happens: in the immediate 
future, the great motives of missions, which 
emerge out of the spiritual needs of men and the 
urge of every true Christian to share his faith, 
will survive all the destructiveness of war. To 
the 12th annual Men and Missions Sunday, 
November 15th, has therefore been assigned a 
most timely theme, “Christian Laymen and 
Tomorrow’s World.” A solemn responsibility 
rests upon Christian laymen who remember the 
world of yesterday with its pagan materialism 
and national selfishness, who see the world to- 
day with its cruel hatred and merciless slaughter, 
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and who dream of a world such as their Christian 
faith has pictured. Men and Missions Sunday 
should help mightily in interpreting that respon- 
sibility. What missions can mean to laymen is 
superbly expressed by Dr. A. D. Stauffacher: 


Missions are a practical sharing of Christ’s spirit 
and a major answer to the man who finds his religious 
life dull and unreal and who wants to do something 
vital and red-blooded for the welfare of the world. 
Let him inform himself upon what missions are doing 
toward building a better world. Let him become a 
regular supporter of this cause as an act of worship 
to God. Then he will find his religious life taking on 
reality and enthusiasm as he, too, becomes a builder 
of a community wherein peace becomes the fruit of 
righteousness and freedom finds a permanent home. 


Last year 2,215 American cities observed Men 
and Missions Sunday. The number this year will 
likely be much larger. With most of the younger 
men in our churches far from home it is impor- 
tant to devote at least one service in the year to 
the building of a new world in which the sacrifice 
these young men are making will not be called 
for again. 


Program material may be secured from the National Council 
of Northern Baptist Men, 152 Madison Ave., New York City. 


A Serious Personnel Problem 
for the Foreign Mission Board 


N ACCEPTING the resignation of Foreign 
Secretary J. W. Decker the Foreign Mission 
Board recognized his conviction of a divine call 
to an unusual need and to an unparalleled op- 
portunity for larger missionary service. Nothing 
less than that could have persuaded him to leave 
the position which he has so signally filled since 
1934 when he succeeded former Foreign Secre- 
tary James H. Franklin. In releasing Dr. Decker 
the Board makes a significant contribution to 
the world wide mission of the Christian church 
in that he resigned in order to accept appoint- 
ment as Secretary of the International Mission- 
ary Council. His dynamic personality, long 
experience as missionary in China and as Foreign 
Secretary, superbly qualify him for that posi- 
tion. An enthusiastic advocate of cooperation 
in foreign missions, he will bring vigorous leader- 
ship to the International Missionary Council 
and strong support to the ecumenical Christian 
movement. His wise, constructive counsel will 
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be invaluable in the terrific post-war readjust- 
ment period in the world of missions and his 
cooperative spirit will promote understanding 
and unity in tomorrow’s missionary effort which 
likely will be projected far more than heretofore 
on an interdenominational basis. His resignation 
involves serious loss to Baptist foreign missions, 
but the gain to international missions is corre- 
spondingly large. 

However, that does not dispose of the Foreign 
Board’s difficulty of finding a successor. That 
will not be easy under present conditions of 
global war and its shattering missionary up- 
heaval throughout the Far East except in Free 
China which today presents one of the greatest 
missionary opportunities in Christian history. 
Pending a permanent appointment the Board 
has temporarily assigned Dr. Decker’s adminis- 
trative responsibility for the Far East to Sec- 
retary Dana M. Albaugh. He will be assisted 
by Dr. A. F. Ufford, now home on furlough 
after 36 years of notable service in China. This 
adjustment will allow adequate time not only 
for finding a permanent successor but also for 
considering what staff reorganization may be 
required by the present missionary situation. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ There is something fantastic in New York City’s 
recent appeal to its Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
cemeteries to donate bronze posts, steel chains and 
iron fences around family plots and single graves as 
scrap iron for making tanks, munitions, and imple- 
ments of war. So the dead are to contribute their 
property in order that countless other dead may be 
added unto them. It is assuredly “total” war when 
even the dead are nolonger exempt from participation. 


@ The United States Government has again demon- 
strated its scrupulous fairness in respecting civil lib- 
erties and the rights of conscience by making U. S. 
Civilian bonds available to conscientious objectors to 
war and to churches who for reasons of conscience do 
not wish to invest in so-called “war bonds.” A letter 
from Treasury Secretary Henry M. Morgenthau, Jr., 
published in The American Friend, states that the De- 
partment plans to offer Treasury bills, notes, and 
bonds in denominations of $100, $500, $1,000, and 
$5,000 which are not designated as “war bonds,” the 
proceeds of which will “maintain the civilian services 
of the government essential to the basic needs of 
human life and will conserve America’s natural re- 
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sources.” Baptists and their churches can invest 
in such securities and feel that they are discharging 
their patriotic obligations without having their funds 
applied to the prosecution of war. Moreover such 
bonds after they have been purchased would inake 
admirable contributions to the Baptist Church Ex- 
tension Reserve Fund. 


@ Occasionally a financial magazine, which as a rule 
is unemotionally concerned only with the hard, cold, 
calculable trends and incalculable intricacies of world 
finance, gives expression to sentiments and opinions 
that might normally be expected from the religious 
press. Recently Barron’s Weekly said editorially, 
“The destructiveness of air power will eventually and 
inevitably compel the nations, however reluctantly, 
to create some form of international organization 
which can enforce world peace.” The League of Na- 
tions failed, the churches proved to be impotent, and 
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INE years have passed since the repeal of pro- 

hibition. Today, from Maine to California, an 

endless stream of bootleg liquor pours out of an ever 
increasing multitude of illicit stills. 

According to a recent article in Liberty Magazine, 
from 20 to 25% of all liquor consumed in the United 
States is bootleg. Month after month government 
agents discover and destroy from 800 to 1,100 stills. 
Last year they made 25,638 bootleg arrests. Of to- 
day’s federal prison population, 56% are convicted 
bootleggers! The stills thus far discovered and de- 
stroyed had a total producing capacity of 331,747,453 
gallons of whiskey. They had defrauded the U. S. 
Treasury of $995,242,305 in alcohol taxes. 

Alarming is the growing indifference on the part of 
state governments which seem to give the federal 
government only half-hearted support in its war 
against the bootlegger. Only one-third of the 48 states 
do a fair job of law enforcement. Only nine states have 
‘alcohol control agencies and investigators with police 
powers. The article in Liberty closed with these 
ominous words, “The bootlegger is here to stay!” 

To persuade the American people to legalize the 
return of liquor, the advocates of repeal solemnly and 
confidently predicted that it would do away with the 
evil of bootlegging. And now the deluded people find 
themselves in the grip of both liquor and bootleg- 
ging, two evils instead of one. 
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all the cultural and educational ties that supposedly 
hold the world together were unable to create an 
organization to enforce peace. Now perhaps the agen- 
cies of finance that coldly and objectively appraise 
the ruin of modern war may yet accomplish what 
other forces and instrumentalities found it impos- 
sible to achieve. To that editorial in Barron’s Weekly 
a subscriber offered this discerning observation, 
“If Gandhi by non-violence wins his long battle for 
the freedom of India, the time may come when mis- 
sionaries from India will be sent to the white barba- 
rians who seem bent on destroying the white race, to 
convert them to the better way of life. They certainly 
need something to awaken them to what it will mean 
if they go on as they have begun.” Long ago it was 
said that “the children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light.” 


@ One of the war’s greatest ironies is the origin of 
the phrase “too little and too late,” so often used in 
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reference to British and American failures to bring 
men and equipment to crucial battle fronts in time to 
prevent Japanese or German victories. According to 
F. E. Baer in The New York Herald Tribune, the 
phrase was first used in a magazine article in Current 
History, May, 1935, by Allan Nevins, who criticized 
the policy of the victors in the first World War in 
their post-war treatment of Germany. “‘The former 
Allies blundered,” he wrote, “by offering Germany 
too little, and offering even that too late.” 


@ The article on pages 530-538 dealing with the 
Japanese evacuation from the Pacific Coast has been 
published in one long instalment instead of in two, 
as would normally have been the case, in order to 
preserve its unity and because, in accordance with 
an agreement with the War Time Civil Control 
Administration, it was submitted for checking any 
misstatements and for such other changes as its 
Public Relations Department deemed advisable. 








Walter Rauschenbusch: a 
Biography, by Dores Roprnson 
SHARPE, is a book that sooner or 
later had to be written and the 
biographer has chosen the oppor- 
tune time to write it. Hundreds of 
ministers will be grateful for this 
life story of their former professor 
in whose classroom they first 
caught the vision of social Chris- 
tianity. The author of this stimu- 
lating and amazingly comprehen- 
sive biography is well known to 
Baptists as secretary of the Cleve- 
land Baptist City Mission Society. 
He was for some years Prof. 
Rauschenbusch’s secretary. His 
book combines in brilliant fashion 
the life story of a man and an 
interpretation of his message. The 
long ancestral background, boy- 
hood years, sojourn, education, 
travel in Europe, student years at 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 
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a notable pastorate among hard 
working, poorly paid, immigrants 
on the west side of New York City 
where, as Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick says in the book’s intro- 


A really important book on 
missionary strategy 


THEN and NOW 


By JOHN FOSTER 

Edited, with a Preface 

by Kenneth S. Latourette 
A striking presentation of 
the problems of the ecu- 
menical church. John Fos- 
ter is an English Professor 
of Church History, and a 
former missionary in the 


Far East. $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS 








duction, “he prepared himself as 
a crusader for the Christian social 
gospel,” his stimulating years as a 
professor at Rochester where the 
late President Augustus Hopkins 
Strong staunchly defended him 
against attacks of fundamentalists 
on his social theology and of capi- 
talist trustees on his Christian 
socialism, his ever growing reputa- 
tion and influence as a prophet 
who preached individual regen- 
eration so as to change social con- 
ditions and the need of a good 
society so as to enable regenerated 
individuals to live decently and 
justly—all are written in a literary 
style that makes the book de- 
lightful and inspiring reading. In- 
cluded are several chapters which 
summarize Prof. Rauschenbusch’s 
outstanding books that have done 
more during the past three decades 
to shape the social trend of Chris- 
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tianity than any other literature 
of this period. Of the first of these, 
Christianity and the Social Crisis, 
more than 50,000 copies were 
printed and sold. “Seldom has a 
great book ever appeared at so 
precisely the right moment,” is 
Dr. Sharpe’s accurate comment. 

Of contemporary interest is the 
fulfillment of many of Prof. 
Rauschenbusch’s predictions. As 
far back as 1893 he had written, 
“Socialism cannot work in an irre- 
ligious country.” Long before the 
first World War he warned against 
the growing hostility of Germany 
and England. In 1899 he sensed 
accurately that the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War had marked a turning 
point in American history and had 
ended American isolationism. Ter- 
rific are today’s confirmations of 
what he had thus accurately fore- 
cast. His warning about the Ver- 
sailles Peace Treaty before the 
negotiators assembled in Paris in 
1919 is of terrifying import today 
as the world looks forward even- 
tually to another peace: 

President Wilson will have a tre- 
mendous task to translate his idealistic 
utterances into realities against the 
pressure of selfish interests at home 
and abroad. Again and again in the 
past the peoples have been led to 
slaughter by noble hopes only to be 
cheated at the peace table. 

Once again humanity is to dis- 
cover whether “idealistic utter- 
ances” like the “four freedoms”’ 
and the “Atlantic Charter” are to 
be translated into practical “reali- 
ties against the pressure of selfish 
interests at home and abroad.” If 
those who gather around the next 
peace table achieve a just and 
enduring peace rather than im- 
pose a victor’s peace on the van- 
quished, at least some of the credit 
will be due the social vision, the 
Christian idealism, and the cru- 
sading spirit of Walter Rauschen- 
busch. No Christian leader can 
afford not to read this book. (Mac- 
millan; 463 pages; $2.75.) 
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A panorama of Christian 
Missionary Pioneering 


ANSWERING 
DISTANT CALLS 


Mabel H. Erdman, editor 
Volume IV, 


Creative Personalities Series 


Here are the exciting stories of eighteen 
creative personalities who have been 
carrying the Christian faith to the four 
corners of the world. Baptist Agricul- 
tural Missionary; Brayton C. Case, 
marshals food supplies to Chinese army 
under heavy Japanese bombardment in 
Burma; William Donald McClure chal- 
lenges witchcraft in the heart of Africa; 
Dr. Ida Scudder treats patients on the 
Indian roadside; Frank Laubach teaches 
thousands of Filipinos to read; Anna S. 
Kugler pioneers in South India; William 
Caldwell Johnston arbitrates for African 
chieftains; Susan Bauernfeind helps the 
mill girls of Tokio; and dozens of other 
thrilling tales of unsung heroism. This 
book is the result of the collaboration of 
the missionary boards of fifteen de- 
nominations, working through the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. $1.50 


At your bookstore 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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A STAR IN THE EAST 


An account of our mission to the Karens of Burma, 
containing information about these most interesting 
people not available elsewhere. 

ou will find it interesting ougptementary reading 
in view of nt conditions in Burma. 

A limi number of copies to be had at 75 cents 
postpaid, cash, check or money order, from the au- 
thor, Rev. E. N. Harris, 1014 Campus Avenue, 
Redlands, Cal. 























The Problems of Lasting 
Peace, by Hersert Hoover, 31st 
President of the United States, and 
Hucu Grsson, former diplomat to 
Poland, Switzerland, Belgium, and 
Brazil, discusses not only the prob- 
lems of peace, but presents also a 
rational and intelligent thesis on 
the imperativeness and probabil- 
ities of an enduring peace. The 
authors, who rendered an invalua- 
ble service working together dur- 
ing the First World War in the 
conduct of European relief, now 
collaborate in producing a book 
that is history-making in saneness, 
in suggestion, and in wisdom in 
discussing a sanguinary subject. 
The authors contend that “there 
must be just as much preparedness 
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for peacemaking as there is for 
war” and that the time to begin is 
now. They further suggest that 
“if constructive plans for peace 
could be developed, they might 
even help bring the war to an 
earlier victorious end.” The funda- 
mental thesis of the volume is that 
the United Nations in order to in- 
sure peace, must win the war. The 
victors must give diligent consid- 
eration to the dynamic forces in 
civilization that make for war and 
peace. These are set forth as Ide- 
ologies, Economic Pressures, Na- 
tionalism, Imperialism, Militarism, 
the Complex of Fear, Hate, and 
Revenge, and the Will to Peace. 
Peace, when again established, 
must be preserved through inter- 
national cooperation. It is to en- 
courage and stimulate such discus- 
sion and thought that the volume is 
written. Divided into three parts, 
one studies the seven forces which 
have made for war or peace from 
the Renaissance to World War 
I. Numerous peace plans are 
analyzed to determine their weak- 
ness and cause of failure. Part Two 
continues the study from World 
War I to the present conflict. 
Part Three endeavors to find a 
foundation on which to build the 
structure of lasting peace and offers 
stimulating and erudite proposals 
for its construction and mainte- 
nance. There is nothing fanciful 
nor visionary about the book. With 
a determined and optimistic man- 
ner, it deals with cold, hard, stub- 
born facts. The historical worth of 
the book is invaluable. Unbiasedly 
it reveals historical data which 
shows the shallowness of much of 
the world’s “deep thinking” about 
“‘neace.”’ As a reference book alone, 
the student of history will find, in 
compact form, facts and figures 
that he needs to know now. The 
publication is most timely and 
much of its material will be used 
in decades to come. (Doubleday, 
Doran & Co.; 295 pages; $2.00.) 
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Religion in Illness and 
Health, by Carroitt A. Wise, 
Chaplain, Worcester State Hos- 
pital, Worcester, Mass., presents 
the observations of the author, sup- 
ported by other writers, on the re- 
lation of religion to illness and 
health. He deals historically with 
the old and modern approach to ill- 
ness, then goes on to analyze the 
relation of illness to emotional re- 
actions. Clergymen, he contends, 
ought to become more familiar with 
the various forms of schizophrenic 
processes (dementia praecox), since 
religious symptoms often accom- 
pany this illness in its early stages. 





FROM 
THE 





Chapters VI to X, which constitute 
approximately half of the volume, 
deal particularly with religious ex- 
perience, the function of religious 
symbols in illness and health, and 
similar problems. The book will 
prove of value to the student of 
psychiatry as well as to the minis- 
ter interested in psychological stud- 
ies. (Harper and Brothers; 279 
pages; $2.50.) 


Books Received 


The Christian and the War, by 
CuarLes Ciaryton Morrison, Wil- 
lett, Clark and Co., 145 pages, $1.50. 

Ascent to Zion, by S. ArrTHurR 
Devan, Macmillan, 251 pages, $2.50. 


WORLD 
OF 
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It Began in Burma, by Ranvoups L. 
Howarp, Judson Press, 125 pages, $1. 

Across a World, by Joun J. Const- 
pINE, Longmans, Green & Co., 400 
pages, $2.50. 

Leaves of Healing, by AncueR WaAL- 
LACE, Harper & Brothers, 168 pages, 
$1.50. 

The Life of the Mind, by Emaie Catt- 
tret, Macmillan, 79 pages, $1.25. 

We Believe, by Joun J. Moment, 
Macmillan, 134 pages, $1.25. 

A Doctor Carries On, by THomas A. 
Lamsre, Revell, 173 pages, $2. 

More Power in Prayer, by Davin M. 
Dawson, Zondervan, 162 pages, $1. 

Full Flood, by Percy Margs, Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock, 306 pages, $2.50. 

(Continued on page 584) 
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The Community Is Full 
of Vice and Corruption 


In spite of its difficult environment the Kodiak Baptist 
Church in Alaska is making splendid progress, as reported 
by an Army man who is stationed there and who has read 
the story of the church in previous issues of this magazine 


(See Missions, December, 1940 and April, 1942) 


NYONE acquainted with the 
task of a Christian church in 

a community so full of vice and 
corruption as Kodiak, can readily 
understand the problems confront- 
ing the minister and his loyal work- 
ers. This quiet fishing village 
suddenly emerged from practical 
seclusion to a prominent place in 
the millstream of world affairs fol- 
lowing the construction of a Naval 
Air Station. It became a typical 
frontier boom town with wages 
high and cost of living higher. 
Today - Kodiak is filled with an 
ever-transient population, the only 


By Rosert G. LinpEMUTH 


fairly permanent residents being 
soldiers and sailors quartered at 
the Naval Air Station. 

The Community Baptist Church, 
new both in building and in mem- 
bership, is the only Protestant 
church on the island and, there- 
fore, must meet the needs of all who 
enter its doors. Working faithfully 
with the Baptists are members of 
the Methodist, Presbyterian, Chris- 
tian, Church of Christ, Church of 
God, Lutheran, Quaker, Congrega- 
tional and other denominations. 


Many soldiers take part in the 
church activities and are very gen- 
erous with their talents and leader- 
ship. They act as song leaders, 
Sunday school teachers, members 
of the choir, church officers, and 
leaders of the very active Christian 
Fellowship League which is the 
young people’s group of the church 
composed almost entirely of sol- 
diers and sailors. The writer, not a 
Baptist, teaches the intermediate 
boys’ Sunday school class, and is 
enthusiastic in maintaining the 
Christian fellowship of the young 
people’s group. 

Beyond being a place for spir- 
itual worship, the church has 
equipped a downstairs hall as a 
social and reading room where men 
of the services, as well as towns- 
folk, may come to play and enjoy 
their leisure time in a wholesome 
manner. The missionary pastor, 
Rev. Gregory S. Morony, and his 
wife have done much to make 
everyone welcome. Every soldier 
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or sailor always comes back for an- 
other visit in their home which is 
more than likely to include de- 
licious cake and hot chocolate. The 
fellowship has done much to re- 
lieve the natural homesickness 
found in any soldier’s or sailor’s 
heart. Speaking personally, it has 
been a second home for us all. 
Contributions to the growth of 
the church in terms of gifts, both 
financial and otherwise, must not 
be overlooked. The church has 
received gifts from many of the 
kind-hearted base workers, soldiers 


services has increased noticeably. 
In 1941 the average Sunday school 
attendance was under 40. Now each 
Sunday brings out over 100. On 
Easter Sunday nearly 300 people 
jammed every nook of the small 
chapel, with many standing. 

The growth of the Christian Fel- 
lowship League is of special inter- 
est. It was formed in the fall of 
1941. Sunday evening meetings are 
held regularly. It has grown and 
prospered mightily and has done 
much to create and further the 
Christian fellowship so direly 
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able to endure trials and to live 
good Christian lives. The continued 
efforts of the soldiers to show the 
children and natives alike that it is 
possible for all to live Christ-like 
lives has wrought wonders with the 
children. 

Recreational facilities were very 
meager until this year when a 
group of soldiers constructed an 
outdoor basketball court complete 
with ball and net, which was sent 
from a congregation in the States, 
a horizontal bar for exercising pur- 
poses, and an archery court for 





The new Kodiak Community Baptist Church in its picturesque Alaskan setting 


and townsfolk. Clothes, books, 
magazines, money and recreational 
equipment have been generously 
donated. Services of carpenters, 
electricians, painters and musicians 
have been most liberally received. 

One great difficulty is the tran- 
sient church membership. During 
the past fiscal year three complete 
sets of officers and Sunday school 
workers were needed to complete 
the one-year term of office! Such 
transiency bears hard upon all 
church members, but their prayer 
has been that the church ministry 
will be long remembered by all who 
worship there, be it ever so briefly. 

Attendance at the various church 


needed in these present perilous 
times. Other societies are active in 
the church, including the Women’s 
Society, Men’s Club, and the local 
Boy Scout troop. Recently 18 
young people made their public 
confession of faith and were bap- 
tized into the church. 

Noticeable progress has been 
evident in the spiritual develop- 
ment of the children. It is most 
difficult here at Kodiak to “bring 
up children in the way they should 
go.” It is only through the con- 
tinued efforts of the missionary 
pastor and other Christians of the 
community to set the righteous 
example that the boys and girls are 


archery enthusiasts. Other pas- 
times include swimming, ice-skat- 
ing, sledding, and hiking. 

During the year that this writer 
has lived among the people of 
Kodiak and has associated with 
the church, the advancement in its 
four-fold completeness—spiritual, 
mental, physical and moral—has 
been most encouraging. God above 
is living and working in His chil- 
dren today as in the past. The Ko- 
diak church will continue to build 
Christian character in children and 
grown-ups so that all who come 
in contact with it will go away 
saying: “It was good to have been 
here.” 
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Western Home Missionaries 
Meet at Berkeley 

Western missionaries and col- 
porters of the Home Mission So- 
cieties and the Publication Society 
from California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Montana, Utah, Nevada and 
Arizona held a ten-day conference 
at the Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School, August 10-19. Cities, towns, 
camps, country, and Indian work 
were all represented. These 45 men 
and women studied “ Christianizing 
the Post-war World,” “The Church 
and the Ministry,” “The Church 
and the Community,” and “The 
Minister and His Devotional Life.” 
Visiting ministers of the Bay area, 
also Dr. Mark Rich, Dr. John 
Thomas, and Miss Mildred Cum- 
mings of the Home Mission So- 
cieties took part. Several after- 
noons were used to present “ Hand- 
work and Recreation,” led by Mr. 
Lawton Harris of Oakland. Sev- 
eral evenings were devoted to 
temperance education and visual 
aids in the church and church 
school. Many of those present oc- 
cupied pulpits over the week-end. 
Daily the group met for lunch, 
served by the ladies of the First 
Church of Berkeley. Group visits 
were made to the University of 
California campus, led by Dr. John 
Skoglund, and to Chinatown and 
the Chinese Baptist Church, led 
by Miss Marguerite Calder and 
Celia Allen, followed by dinner 
at a colorful Chinatown restau- 
rant. President Fleming made all 
feel welcome, and showed his usual 
Christian friendly spirit. The whole 
faculty were excellent hosts. It 
would be unappreciative to neglect 
to mention the “watermelon feed” 
given one afternoon by Secretary 
M. E. Bratcher, of the Home Mis- 
sion Society Camps Ministry, in 
the backyard of his beautiful Cali- 
fornia home. All ate to the full of 
his “ California watermelons, grown 
overnight.”"—Rev. George Smart, 
Stewart, Nev. 
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Home missionaries at the Berkeley Baptist Divinity School summer conference 


+ + + + + + + + + + OF 
How Chester Klein Died 


The last hours of a missionary who spent 23 years in 
devoted service and then succumbed to the hardships 
of evacuation when Japan invaded and conquered Burma 


By Harry B. Wuirtrincton 


Nore.—The death of Rev. Ches- 
ter L. Klein is the first Baptist 
missionary fatality attributable 
directly to the war.—Ep. 


FOUND Chester Klein in the 

hospital here in Dibrugarh, 
Assam, to which he had been re- 
moved from the hospital at Pani- 
tola after his long and terrifying 
trek out of Burma. He told me 
something of the horrors of his 
journey. His evacuating party 
consisted of a few British officers 
and a group of Karen soldiers. The 
mud and rain, the swollen rivers, 
the lack of food, and the prevalent 
disease, made progress very slow. 
At times they had to rest for sev- 
eral days. For eight days they 
lived on nothing but tea. Many of 
the party died. Some of the officers 
were drowned in attempting to 
cross rivers. Crimes of every type 
were being committed among peo- 
ple on the route, and death was 
ever present. But for Mr. Klein’s 
tenacity and endurance, his party 


would never have reached Assam. 
His own condition was that of 
partial starvation, great weariness 
and oppression, in addition to 
fever. Towards the end of the 
week after I saw him, he began to 
go down rather rapidly, running a 
very high temperature. On Sunday 
evening he passed away. Every- 
thing possible had been done for 
him but in vain. The funeral was in 
the quiet, sunlit churchyard here 
in Dibrugarh and the service was 
conducted by the Lord Bishop of 
Assam. The coffin, draped with 
British and American flags, was 
borne by two American, two Chi- 
nese, and two British officers. The 
Chinese especially asked to be 
represented to honor the work that 
Mr. Klein had done for them. 
Volleys were fired by a squad of 
British troops, and the Last Post 
blown. The whole ceremony seemed 
very fitting in its simplicity and 
quietness. The Bishop paid tribute 
to Mr. Klein’s life work as a mis- 
sionary, and the military honors 
were fully his due after his brave 
work of the past few months. 
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He Might Have Been President of Harvard 


Amid the confusion of war the 350th anniversary ef the birth 
of one of Europe’s great teachers will likely be overlooked 


By JosepH Novotny 


FULL century after the discovery of America 
there was born in 1592 in Czechoslovakia a man 

who might have been the first President of Harvard 
University, for he was invited to that office, but de- 
clined the call because he lived during the turmoil of 
the 30 years war in Europe and felt he could not 
come. John Amos Comenius (Komensky in Czech) 
was his name. Fate was unkind to him for he spent 
most of his life as a refugee far from his native land. 
Last year Oxford University found time to com- 
memorate the year 1641, when Comenius came to 
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Comenius, from an old Czech wood cut, reproduced 
by courtesy of The Moravian Magazine 


England to reform the English school system. This 
year Columbia University in New York held a special 
session on March 28th, the 350th anniversary of his 
birth. Baptists throughout the world should be in- 
terested in him for he was the last bishop of the 
Unitas Fratrum which practiced believers’ baptism. 
Although the anniversary was not allowed to be cele- 
brated in Czechoslovakia, his countrymen all over 
the world have done honor to his memory. 

Comenius was the father of modern pedagogy. To 
reform their schools he was called to most European 
countries, including England, Germany, Poland, 
Hungary, Sweden and Holland, where he died 1670. 

When the Roman Catholic Hapsburgs invaded 
Czechoslovakia, and deprived it of religious liberty, 
he became a refugee, traveled extensively and wrote 
a veritable library of pedagogical books. Once he 
arrived in a Polish city. During the night fire de- 
stroyed the city and his manuscripts, the work of 
decades. The next morning he started to write again. 

His reforms were revolutionary in character. 
Comenius emphasized for the first time that all chil- 
dren should go to school, not only the children of the 
rich as was the habit of his day. He insisted that not 
only boys should go to school but girls also. Although 
a master of Latin, he was against the exclusive use of 
Latin in school He introduced the mother tongue as 
the daily language in the classroom. His Orbis Pictus 
(World in Pictures) is the first illustrated Prime 
Reader in history. Last, but not least, he empha- 
sized that the views of the teacher should not be 
forced on the pupil, but that the pupil should form his 
own views. His book “Janua Linguarum Reserata 
Aurea” (Golden Arch to Languages Open), a new 
guide on how to learn languages, and his illustrated 
Prime Reader were translated into most European 
and some Oriental languages. 

Comenius means to Czechoslovaks what Bunyan 
means to Anglo-Saxons, for he wrote a book which 
resembles Pilgrims Progress so much that some read- 
ers might think Comenius was influenced by Bunyan 
if the dates would allow it. It might be a good study 
to find out if Bunyan was not influenced by Co- 
menius. His book deals with a Pilgrim who goes 
through the world and finds only vanity, turmoil, 
suffering, sorrow, and despair. Only in the home of 
his heart with God does he find real happiness. 
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At the end of his life Comenius wrote a Testament 
for his nation, one sentence of which was the unfor- 
getable inscription on the Czechoslovakian Pavilion 
at the New York World’s Fair. 

I trust God that after the passing of the storm of wrath 
which our sins brought down upon us, the rule of thine 
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affairs shall again be restored to thee, O Czech people. 

This sentence was the first declaration which 
President Marsaryk made on the soil of free Czecho- 
slovakia in 1918. It was a prophesy realized, after 300 
years in the 20 happy years of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. It will be realized again. 


rd trattearatteestrotis 
Satisfied With Small Things 


and Little Faith 


A foreign missionary from the Philippine Islands, now pastor 
at Grand Forks, N. D., made an extended deputation tour in five 
states and records his impressions of the churches he visited 


By S. S. FELDMANN 


O* E of the privileges of a foreign missionary on 
furlough is to visit the churches and render an 
account of his stewardship to those who loyally sup- 
ported him while in service abroad. Just before com- 
ing to Grand Forks I made a long deputation tour of 
visits to scores of churches in California, Nebraska, 
Iowa, North Dakota, and Illinois. As a result I 
gained a number of definite impressions. 

First, I found that in churches which raised their 
suggested quota of the World Emergency Fund, 
giving to the general missionary program has in- 
creased without special effort. An outstanding exam- 
ple is North Dakota where at the time of my visit 
the World Emergency Fund quota had been over- 
subscribed by 20% while missionary giving had in- 
creased 33% during that same period. 

Second, the people who themselves have known the 
greatest need have most clearly realized the need of 
the suffering world and have been most ready to 
help. Churches in the drought areas of the last sev- 
eral years and smaller churches whose members are 
relatively poor have in almost every case been the 
first to meet their suggested quotas. In proportion 
to their ability some larger churches have not begun 
to touch the giving of many smaller churches. 

Third, in spite of drought, crop failures, curtailed 
or discontinued production of “luxury goods,” 
America is still the land of abundance. To a mission- 
ary who has lived in the Far East this comes home 
with tremendous force. 

And a missionary cannot travel much among the 
churches without feeling also some of the needs. 
There are many but I mention only three. 


First is the need to catch again a vision of the great 
task of the church in our world. One cannot help but 
feel that frequently our churches are well satisfied 
with the “small things” in life. To “go out into all 
the world” has little meaning to churches that have 
not even begun to touch their own neighborhoods. 
I found much concern about heaven while the com- 
munities in which the churches are located are liter- 
ally going to hell. While we discuss theology and 
prophecy the youth of our land slips away from the 
church and we wonder where they have gone. The 
church must discover again what it really means to 
“witness in Jerusalem, in Judea, in Samaria, and 
unto the ends of the earth.” 

Second is the need of a revival of great faith in 
God. Everywhere I found strong men’s hearts filled 
with fear and people sorely confused. In a day like 
this the church of God, like Paul in the crisis of ship- 
wreck, needs to renew its own faith and thus speak 
with authority, “Be of good cheer for I believe God.” 

And third is the need to abandon useless quibbling 
over terms, whether economic, theological, or social. 
When homes and hearts are torn with grief, when 
young men are leaving our homes to give their lives 
for ideals dear to us all, we need as never before to 
minister to those in our churches and out, seeking to 
put them into touch with the one source of power 
that transcends all sorrow and suffering. As I went 
from church to church, meeting in nearly every 
place those who have given their loved ones—many 
of whom have already made the supreme sacrifice— 
I was impressed as never before with the urgency of 
the words of the prophet, “Comfort ye, comfort 
ye my people.” If in this day of sorrow we fail in 
this we shall have lost our right to minister. 
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Stimulating Adventures 

in Christian Living 

Record enrolments, adjustment to war conditions, im- 
provements in property and equipment, splendid camp 
programs, and, above all, an increased emphasis on 


character building and evangelism mark this year’s 
Royal Ambassador camp season for Baptist boys 
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UMMER camps appeal strongly 

to Baptist boys. Last summer 
hundreds of them attended over 35 
camps across this great country. 
Under the leadership of boy-con- 
cerned pastors and laymen these 
lads entered into some of the great- 
est experiences of their lives. To 
study, play, work, fellowship, and 
worship together, was a most stimu- 
lating adventure in Christian liv- 
ing. Scores of boys dedicated their 
lives to Christ, many for the first 
time. In huts, tents, or dining halls, 
on athletic fields, in classrooms and 
swimming pools, by campfires, or 
wherever the boys found them- 
selves, they were eagerly learning 
how to live the full, all-round, 
abundant life. It was a never-to-be- 
forgotten experience, to know per- 
sonally many of our outstanding 
missionaries, to meet them face to 


By Percy GLADSTONE BEATTY 


face and to hear from their lips the 
story of God’s redeeming grace in 
near and distant lands. Such an as- 
sociation lifts a fellow to new 
heights of consecration and loyal 
devotion to Christ. Who can tell 
what the fruits will be in the lives of 
these boys in the years to come? 
Some will be missionaries, others 
preachers, and still others loyal 
laymen in the great task of King- 
dom building. What a blessed op- 
portunity these camps afford to 
capitalize the summer for Christ! 

From many camps have come 
most encouraging reports. “Our 
Boys’ Camp at Camp Judson, 
Black Hills, South Dakota, con- 
tained just 18 boys,” writes Rev. 
Roy E. Wiegand, Director of Re- 
ligious Education, “but six of them 
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ABOVE: Dinner time at 
Camp Neyoraca, New 
York. Everybody is hungry 
and impatient. But all 
pause for the photograph. 
LEFT: Daily flag salute 
of the juniors at the Ocean 
Park Camp in Maine 


made their first decision for Christ. 
The late Joseph Smith, missionary 
from Burma, gave the evangelistic 
address which resulted in four of 
the decisions. I believe this was the 
last evangelistic address Joseph 
Smith delivered before he was 
smitten a few days later.” 

These days demand new ap- 
proaches and Rev. Rodney M. 
Britten, Oregon Director of Reli- 
gious Education, seems to have met 
an increasingly common situation 
in a most successful way. In Oregon 
the war caused an acute shortage of 
harvest labor. So it was decided not 
to maintain a regular camp sched- 
ule at Arrah Wanna Camp. So a 
plan was devised whereby the 200 
boys were permitted to work on 
farms nearby and gather the perish- 
able crops under careful super- 
vision, and at the same time live at 




















At Twinlow Camp about 40 boys ducked just as the camera snapped 


the Camp. Thus by combining 
healthful work with real Christian 
fellowship and a planned program 
of spiritual activities, this so-called 
Work Camp project was highly 
successful. Rev. Ralph Walker of 
Portland served as Camp Pastor. 

Camp Caesar at Cowen, West 
Virginia, had the largest camp in 
its 18 years, reports Rev. J. Wil- 
liam Bonner of Bridgeport. There 
were 165 boys enrolled with 20 
leaders. Of this number 33 boys 
made their decision for Christ. 
About $7,000 has been raised to- 
ward a new camp, a new dining 
hall and seven cottages. 

At Camp Neyoraca, New York, 
with Rev. Theodore Conklin of 
Owega, as director, Rev. Lee Howe 
of Oneida, as Senior Camp dean, 
and Rev. Daniel Dunbar of Edmes- 
ton, as Junior Camp dean, there 
was an enrolment of 62 in the 
Senior Camp and 36 in the Junior 
Camp, a total of 98 boys. World 
friendship was effectively pro- 
moted by Miguel Villarello of 
Mexico, Rev. David Owl of the 
Cattaraugus Indian Reservation, 
Rev. John Clough Martin, mission- 
ary to India, and Rev. B. B. Hath- 
away, missionary to Africa. A per- 
sonal interview with every camper 
was conducted by Rev. Francis 
Trimmer, State Director of Reli- 
gious Education, and was one of the 
most valuable contributions of the 


camp. At the Camp Fire program 
ministers and missionaries present 
told of the circumstances attending 





Dr. C. R. Manley, of South India, 
checks on a boy’s condition at 
Twinlow Camp in Idaho 


their call to service. The boys were 
deeply impressed. 
At the Indiana Baptist Pioneer 
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Camp, Lake Tippecanoe, Rev. 
Floyd F. Smith of Indianapolis, 
reported an attendance of 26 lead- 
ers and 167 boys, of whom 13 con- 
fessed Christ as Saviour for the 
first time and 12 reconsecrated 
their lives to Him. The boys par- 
ticipated in the dedication of 12 
new cabins. 

Mr. Harold H. Dixon enthusias- 
tically reports an excellent season 
at Thousand Pines, Crestline, Cal., 
with 177 boys enrolled. At the Sun- 
day morning consecration service 
42 of the boys accepted Christ. 
Rev. Elmer Hall, missionary from 
the Congo, taught one of the classes 
on missions. His cabin group was 
the liveliest ‘at meal times. They 
won the golden horseshoe for having 
the cleanest cabin. 

Rev. J. E. Dollar reports a record 
attendance at Camp Christy, Kan- 
sas, with 54 boys. Among the 
faculty members were Rev. J. 
Lester Raney, a missionary to the 
Indians of Oklahoma and Angel 
Mergal, of Puerto Rico. Camp 
Christy is owned by Baptists and 
$1,500 was spent last year on new 
buildings and equipment. Two 
major items were the swimming 
pool and the First Aid building. 

Twinlow Lake, Idaho, had 70 
boys, a record enrolment, reports 





Floyd L. Carr speaking at the Ocean Park Memorial Service 
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Rev. William T. Turner, camp 
dean. For the first time every church 
in Spokane was represented, with 
five churches from Idaho. Dr. C. R. 
Manley of South India was the mis- 
sionary guest and camp doctor. His 
messages were enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and 24 of the boys decided 
for Christ. Rev. H. Howard Bailey 
of Worland, Wyoming, writes that 
35 boys were enrolled at the Wyoba 
Camp in Caspar, and seven made 
decisions for Christ. 

At Camp Corbly, Mahaffy, Pa., 
Rev. Raymond G. Taylor of 
Beaver Falls reports 76 boys en- 
rolled and seven decisions for bap- 
tism. Rev. M. Eugene Levy of 
Punxsutawney served as Camp 
Director. T. Y. Fong of China, a 
student at Crozer Theological 
Seminary, lectured on “Christian- 
ity in China.” He took his own 
life’s story, more ‘hrilling than 
adventures, and led the boys 
through bomb-torn Chinese towns, 
across disease-infested creeks and 
rivers, narrowly escaping from the 
pursuing Japanese. He made a pro- 
found impression. At Old Oak 
Farm in Somers, N. Y., 70 boys 
were enrolled. Rev. Paul F. Buffa 
was camp pastor and gave a very 
interesting Bible course. Rev. Coe 
Hayne gave the missionary lec- 
tures and Rev. Stanley B. Hazzard 
served as chapel speaker. 

The Colorado camp was held at 
Palmer Lake with an attendance of 
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The cleanest cabin, which won the golden horseshoe, at the Thousan 
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38 boys, reports Rev. Henry B. 
Bondurant of Fort Lupton, Colo. 
This new and historic site proved 
very satisfactory and popular. 





Two of the new huts which re- 
placed the old tents at Tippecanoe, 
Indiana 


Every boy not a Christian when he 
came made a decision for Christ. 
In Michigan with 48 churches 
cooperating the year reached a new 
peak in summer camping. There 
were 161 junior and senior high 
campers enlisted. Rev. C. A. Per- 
rigo and Rev. William Pixley di- 
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Pines Camp, Crestline, California 


rected the camp, which now carries 
an investment of $10,600. Among 
this year’s improvements were a 
utility building, combining a shop, 
well-house, cellar, and storehouse; 
two new class shelters, refrigera- 
tion and electric lights. 

To Field Secretary Floyd L. Carr 
goes the high honor and unique dis- 
tinction of being the prime mover 
of these camps strategically placed 
over the Northern Baptist area. He 
is popular with boys and leaders. 
His contagious smile, his energetic 
step and his friendly personality 
endear him to all who share in this 
glorious task of “building boys.” 
The phenomenal growth during the 
16 years of camp projects is a glow- 
ing testimony to his genius. 

In spite of many and varied 
handicaps incident to present war 
conditions, enrolment for the three 
camp periods at the Ocean Park 
Camp in Maine reached the total 
of 454 boys and 106 staff members, 
of whom 85 were pastors. A total of 
76 boys made decisions for Christ. 
Graduation speakers for the three 
periods were, respectively, Rev. 
Howard P. Weatherbee, Exeter, 
N. H.; President Joseph C. Rob- 
bins, of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention; and Rev. Victor F. Sca- 
lise, Lowell, Mass. The many mis- 
sionary and world friendship guests 
included Rev. Merrick L. Streeter, 
Taboy, Burma; Miguel Villarello, 
of Mexico; John R. Baldridge, a 
Cherokee Indian; Edward R. 
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Broad, of the American Mission to 
Lepers; and Dr. E. Sheldon Downs, 
medical missionary from Tura, 
Assam, who served as camp doctor. 
All contributed much to the impact 
of the true missionary spirit on the 
lives of the boys. 

Camp leadership was shared with 
Secretary C. Raymond Chappel, of 
the New Hampshire Convention, 
and Rev. Milton R. Wilkes, Water- 
town. Senior Camps were under the 
direction of Rev. Everett A. Sher- 
wood, Southbridge, Mass., Rev. 
Lewis W. Williamson, Somerville, 
Mass., and Rev. L. G. Van Leen- 
man, Stoneham, Mass. Junior 
Camps were directed by Rev. Eric 
A. Oesterle, New York City, and 
Rev. Harry L. Smith, Hampton 
Falls, N. H. 

Additional progress was made in 
the establishment of a new camp 
for junior boys. The Administra- 
tion Hut for the Director is the gift 
of the First Baptist Church, Pitts- 
field, Mass. Twelve wooden huts, 
each equipped with eight steel 
framed beds, were dedicated with 
appropriate services and an inter- 
pretive address by Dr. Joseph C. 
Robbins. The huts were named 
after outstanding Christian leaders. 
Each carries the portrait of its hut 
hero. The Lyman Jewett hut was 





T. Y. Fong of China, was a very 
popular speaker at Camp Corbly, 
Mahaffy, Pa. 


given by Mrs. Sarah E. White; the 
Albert E. Kenyon and George H. 
Hamlen huts by the Free Baptist 
Woman’s Missionary Society; the 
Raymond Bates Buker hut by Dr. 
Richard S. Buker; the Richard S. 
Buker hut by Misses Dora and 
Nellie B. Jordan; the Sir Wilfred 
T. Grenfell hut by the Educational 
Bureau of Ocean Park; the Isaac 
W. Williamson hut by Tremont 
Temple, Boston; the Josiah N. 
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Cushing hut by Mrs. Ellen Mason 
of North Attleboro, Mass.; the 
Edmund C. Kunkle and Claude E. 
Morris huts by friends in the New 
York City area; the William Ash- 
more hut by friends in New Eng- 
land; and the Howard B. Grose hut 
by friends of Missions magazine. 
Contractor and builder was E. 
Frank Livingstone of Ocean 
Park. 

Total investment at Ocean Park 
by generous friends and churches 
for the training of boys in Christian 
character now stands at $87,000. It 
was the late Dean Edward C. 
Kunkle of New York City who 
said, “The best bank in all the 
world in which to put your money 
is a boy.” 

Thus this vital and growing type 
of boy’s camp, founded at Ocean 
Park, has been reproduced in many 
states from Maine to California. 
This year has surpassed the high 
enrolment of last year. With 10 
camps still unreported, a total of 
2,141 boys were in attendance and 
of these 240 definitely made their 
first decision to follow Christ. After 
all is said and done, much that 
makes these camps worth while can- 
not be put into statistical form. 
The good seed is sown and God 


alone can compute the increase. 


Vigorous, alert, bright, intelligent Baptist youth as enrolled in Camp Unami at Sumneytown, Pennsylvania 
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Enthusiastic Cooperation 
‘In the Pension Fund Crusade 


A highly successful year of increased memberships in the Pension 
Plan and of relief to needy retired ministers and missionaries 
marked the service of the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 


HE Pension Fund Crusade, approved at the 

Wichita Convention in May 1941 as a major 
two-year project, holds great promise. Its goal is, 
“Every church paying its share of its pastor’s dues in 
the Retiring Pension Fund by 1943.” It has been 
given enthusiastic cooperation by the National 
Council of Northern Baptist Men, the Ministers’ 
Council, the National Committee on Woman’s Work, 
the Speakers’ Bureau of the W.A.B.H.M.S., and 
great groups of volunteer workers. 

Results have been gratifying. Churches are being 
aroused to an active interest in pension assurance for 
their pastors never before experienced. Applications 
for membership have been increasing in number. 
New Certificates of Membership issued during the 
year ended April 30, 1942, totaled 237. At the close of 
the year, 56 additional applications for membership 
had been received. Scores of churches have made 
provision for their Ministers’ Pension Fund dues in 
the church budgets for the year 1942-1943. 
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According to the Actuary’s Annual Report, mem- 
bership in the Retiring Pension Fund for the first 
time exceeds 3,000, total membership having reached 
3,040 at the end of the year. Total benefits paid 
amounted to $4,608,845.04. Aggregate pension and 
disability benefits amounted to $533,887, or more 
than $1,460 for every calendar day during 1941. 

Over 1,200 homes of aged ministers and mission- 
aries or their widows have been assisted with relief 
grants. Most of these beneficiaries had never had 
the privilege of Retiring Pension Fund membership. 
Grants totaled $221,182, exclusive of the World 
Emergency Fund. 





By M. Forest ASHBROOK 


Disability benefits under the Permanent and Total 
Disability clause were paid to 124 members. 

Approximately 1,800 churches dedicated at least 
one Communion Offering to the special Fellowship 
Fund for needy ministers and missionaries. Such 
offerings amounted to $25,214. They provided added 
food, clothing, shelter and medical attention. 

Every cent received from churches and individuals 
is distributed as regular grants for relief of need. 
This includes the approximately 514 cents of each 
dollar contributed to the Unified Budget which comes 
to this Board and the Communion Offerings. (The 
Retiring Pension Fund is entirely apart from such 
giving.) The Board placed with this last year $52,342 
income from the Permanent Fund to make the total 
$221,182 for relief, an impressive total in the aggre- 
gate. However, it means an average grant of only 
$215 per year. Could you live on that? Or on twice 
that? 

Last year’s World Emergency Fund contributed to 
the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board $33,496. 
A careful review was made of circumstances of all 
individuals receiving grants. Over 400 were in rela- 
tively greater need than the others. The increase in 
the cost of living made their plight even more 
desperate. A small sum is available for unforeseen 
desperate situations which may arise. 

Three changes in staff personnel occurred last year. 
On February 21, 1942, Dr. George L. White retired 
as Field Secretary after serving with remarkable 
effectiveness since 1926. A veteran of 45 years in 
the pastorate and in denominational leadership, Dr. 
White is making his home in Alhambra, Cal., and 
until April 30, 1948 will continue to serve the Board 
in a special capacity. 

To develop closer and more effective relationship 
with the churches, the Board appointed two District 
Representatives, Dr. Herbert E. Hinton as Central 
Representative, with headquarters at Indianapolis, 
and Dr. William A. Shanks as Western Representa- 
tive, with headquarters at Portland, Oregon. 
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The Church Extension Fund Begins Now! 


An EXPLANATION OF Its RELATION TO THE UNIFIED BuDGET 


Contributions to the Church Ex- 
tension Reserve Fund are now 
coming in. Church committees, 
state officers, and the national 
committee are ready for an inten- 
sive effort. Northern Baptists who 
know anything about our church 
building program, and who fully 
realize the great need for new 
churches in suburban communities, 
are anxious to help raise the 
$250,000 which represents the ini- 
tial start of what is hoped will be 
an extended campaign. 

Although no building can be 
done now because of war priorities, 
plans are being made so that as 
soon as the war ends, Northern 
Baptist churches will be erected 
where the needs are the greatest. 
The denomination does not wish 
to see these new communities left 
as unchurched areas for lack of 
adequate funds. 

A carefully planned strategy is 
back of this campaign. Nearly 100 
new communities in Northern Bap- 
tist territory have already been 
assigned as definite projects. Many 
other rapidly growing cities, with 
existing Baptist churches totally 
inadequate to minister effectively 
because of the greatly increased 
population and meagre equipment, 
have been surveyed. The $250,000 





will meet only a fraction of require- 
ments, but it will help get the 
work started. 

This money will be raised in 
three ways: (1) by increased re- 
ceipts to the Unified Budget; (2) 
by contributions of defense stamps 
and bonds (series “F”’ and “G’’), 
and (8) by special offerings of 
individuals specifically designated 
for this purpose. 

It should be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that all money designated to 
the Church Extension Fund does 
not apply on the Unified Budget 
quota. On the other hand, in- 
creased receipts to the Unified 
Budget do, if they reach a point 
which is 54% over the undesig- 
nated receipts for 1941-42. The 
Church Extension Fund has now 
a tentative amount of $28,000 from 
this source, because missionary 
giving is considerably higher than 
that of last year. 

It is expected that a copy of the 
new folder, Churches of Tomorrow, 
will be placed in every Baptist 
family, for it tells im detail the 
needs and the possibilities of this 
project. Articles and announce- 
ments for Baptist religious papers 
are being prepared. 

The committee wishes to stress 
the fact that although it will ac- 
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cept War Bonds for this cause, 
made payable to the Northern 
Baptist Convention or to the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, it will not promote the sale 
of them in the local churches. If 
they do their share, Baptists will 
buy millions of dollars worth of 
government bonds and it is felt 
that at least some of this money 
could go into church extension. 
Special envelopes will be provided 
for the local churches to accom- 
modate the government stamp 
albums or bonds. 

Church committees are being 
urged to make their appeal for 
funds primarily on the basis of 
increased giving to the Unified 
Mission Budget of the denomina- 
tion, for if anything is a missionary 
task this is. As new churches are 
built they not only help to make 
America Christian, but, in time, 
become strong supporters of the 
world mission enterprise. Extra 
giving to the Unified Budget thus 
enables the denomination to extend 
its influence at home and abroad 
now and in the days to come. 


No Time Limits 
for Hunger and Need 


Recent gifts to the World Emer- 
gency Fund have made the total 
amount look good, with progress 
being registered day by day. Secre- 
tary Paul Conrad believes that in 


Mothers and children in Shaohing, East China, saved from starvation by the Baptist World Relief Committee 
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most churches World Communion 
Sunday, October 4, marked the 
beginning of the intensive drive. 
While December 6, 1942, will be 
the “Sunday of Sacrifice,” the 
official climax, yet hunger and need 
have no time limits. Those who 
contribute before December 6th, 
as well as those who make extra 
gifts after that date, will be render- 
ing a special service. 

Every Baptist seems to be in 
sympathy with raising another 
$600,000 World Emergency Fund. 
Most of them are ready to con- 
tribute. They need no pressure to 
induce them to contribute to a 
cause to which they are already 
committed. Secretary Roy E. Wil- 
liamson of the New York Baptist 
State Convention puts it this way: 
“We are now limited as to what 
we can spend for things we like; 
but there is no limitation on what 
we can give in relieving suffering 
and need in the name of Christ.” 

Secretary R. B. Deer of Penn- 
sylvania says it in a little different 
way: “I support the World Emer- 
gency Fund because it is the only 
way I, as an individual, can share 
effectively with my fellows in bear- 
ing the additional Christian witness 
necessary in these days.” 

These two statements are sup- 
ported daily by the letters accom- 
panying gifts. Most of the givers 
to the World Emergency Fund 
think of it as offering them a great 
opportunity. 


Convocations Begin 
in November 


A series of 200 convocations, cen- 
tering in cities across the nation, is 
now being organized by the Coun- 
cil on Finance and Promotion to 
begin in the fall. Their purpose is 
“to help prepare Northern Baptists 
for their additional responsibilities 
as Christians in the present world 
situation.” They will furnish both 
inspiration and information for 
local churches. 
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The Christian Church 
in a World at War 


By J. Metvin Prior 


OUR loyalty to Christ and 

His church, as expressed by 
your pledge of financial support, 
will determine its effectiveness dur- 
ing this crucial year. During these 
days the church must give sacrifi- 
cially as never before to strengthen 
the spiritual front, which is the 
only hope of the world. 

Giving to Christ and to the 
church is not a simple matter of 
dollars and cents. It is a spiritual 
issue placed before each one. Does 
the pledge which you present rep- 
resent truly your love and devo- 
tion to Christ and His church? 
Does it represent the sacrifice 
which you feel impelled by the 
spirit of loyalty to make at a time 
like this? 

The church is needed more in a 
world at war than any other in- 
stitution. Its work must go on. 
Its effectiveness is your care. 
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Field Activities Secretary Bruce 
Jackson hopes to make these 200 
convocations the greatest from the 
standpoint of attendance and in- 
terest ever held in the Northern 
Baptist Convention. In spite of 
transportation difficulties caused 
by war conditions, it is hoped to 


bring together 200,000 Baptists. 


Several “teams” of speakers, com- 
posed of a prominent pastor, a mis- 
sionary, a layman or woman, and a 
national, state or city secretary will 
each cover a circuit involving a 
period of two weeks. 

Nine circuits of Convocations 
will cover Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, New York, Connecticut, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Montana, North and South Da- 
kota, Pennsylvania, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Kansas, Colorado 
and Utah during November. Other 
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Convocations will be held during 
January and February. See detailed 
schedule in September Misstons, 
or write to your State office. 

At a September meeting of the 
team members the enthusiasm was 
pronounced, for the general feeling 
was that these local Baptist con- 
ferences for spiritual strengthening 
in a time of world crisis are greatly 
needed. They will be more than 
one-day meetings; they will be 
focal points of the whole denomina- 
tional life. The preparation period, 
and the “follow-up” will be almost 
as important as the meetings them- 
selves. The most hopeful indication 
of all is that the chief desire for 
these Convocations has not come 
from any central office, but from 
individual Baptist churches all over 
the Northern Baptist territory. 


November Church Calendar for 
World Emergency Fund 


The World Emergency Fund 
Committee suggests the following 
church calendar for November: 


Nov. 1—World Relief 

Nov. 8—Emergency Needs of 
Aged Ministers and Missionaries 

Nov. 15—Christian Ministry to 
Japanese Evacuees 

Nov. 22—Unforeseen Emergencies 

Nov. 29—Preparation for Sunday 
of Sacrifice 

Dec. 6—Sunday of Sacrifice 


The World Emergency Fund 
Committee hopes to raise $600,000 
during the course of this campaign. 
It depends on your church whether 
or not that hope will be realized. 

® 6 @ 

In the Garo Hills of Assam the 
Baptist church membership, re- 
ports Dr. F. W. Harding of Tura, 
crossed the 20,000 mark last year, 
and baptisms totalled 1,932, the 
largest in the history of mission 
work in the Garo Hills. The total 
would have exceeded 2,000 except 
that one large church failed to send 
in its annual report in time. 
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WOMEN : OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





A Litany of Thanksgiving 


For those whose lives give new meaning to Christian Stewardship 


Thanks be to God for the 
safety of our missionaries! Just 
before the fall of Kinhwa, East 
China, Miss Ruth Mather with 
Dr. and Mrs. John P. Davies and 
Miss Esther Salzman, her mis- 
sionary colleagues, were forced to 
flee before the invading armies to 
safety in North Fukien Province, 
free China. “I know a lot more 
about evacuating, leaving precious 
belongings, refugeeing,” she writes 
from Pucheng. “Our torchlight 
procession merged with the others 
as we set forth on our 15-mile 
hike in the dawn! Fear of the 
enemy and its airplanes, fear of 
bandits drove the panic-stricken 
mob forward. . . . But put your 
right foot forward, then your left. 
You can’t stop until you reach 
that tree. Oh, for something to 
drink! When can we get more 
water, right foot, left foot... . 
So we go through the heat and the 
dust, trying to find a smile for the 
weary ones we pass, but seldom 
getting one in reply.” 

Five years of war in China,— 
and not one missionary’s life 
has been lost! All three missions, 
East, South and West, have been 
bombed and ravaged, the people 
scattered and left destitute. Yet 
our missionaries have stood by, 
helping to keep open churches, to 
operate schools and hospitals. 

Miss Lucy Wiatt with a few 
fellow missionaries remained in 
Mandalay, Burma, until “there 
was really nothing left to do. Our 
Christians had gone out to jungle 
villages, and the town was not 
only deserted, but two-thirds of it 
had been gutted by fire. . . . Our 
Girls’ High School continued until 


the first bombing of Mandalay, and 
just a few days later our com- 
pound was flooded with refugees. 
. . . After the second and most 
severe bombing we were busy 
bringing in the wounded and help- 
ing in the emergency hospital in 
one wing of our buildings. When 
fires got worse, we went out in 
mission cars and evacuated people 
from burning buildings, bringing 
them back to the school for shelter. 
Another bombing completed the 
demoralization of the city. For ten 
days we fought fires, threatening 
the school property. Finally the 
military ordered us to evacuate. 
We left the Burma border just a 
couple of jumps ahead of the 
enemy and reached Kunming ten 
days later....We went two 
days and two nights without sleep 
and with very little food... . 
Some two weeks later we reached 
Chengtu, and what a haven it 
seemed, and does still.” 





Lucy Wiatt 


Burma bruised and battered 
almost beyond recognition. Bomb- 
ings, fires, hasty evacuations, long, 
forced journeys by foot over the 
steep mountains into Assam, haz- 
ardous sea voyages over waters 
filled with mines and enemy raid- 
ers,—and not one missionary’s life 
has been lost! (The death of Rev. 
Chester L. Klein (see page 558), in 
Assam, was due to partial starva- 
tion and extreme exhaustion.) At 
last report Miss Lucy Bonney and 
Miss Mary Laughlin who were 
working among the Kachins at 
Sumprabum, outpost town on the 
northwest border of Burma, are 
now safe in Gauhati, Assam. 

Although the Philippines are 
impenetrable, it is believed that 
our missionaries are continuing 
work there in interior refuges to 
which they had moved the two 
hospitals. According to the last 
word, they were comfortable, with 
plenty of food to eat, and they 
were enjoying contacts with the 
churches of the surrounding vil- 
lages, which greatly needed nur- 
ture and guidance. 

Thanks be to God for the 
courage of our missionaries! 
Our missionaries are magnificent 
as they face the unusual tasks 
which war emergencies bring. We 
read their names in magazine and 
newspaper. Miss Mary I. Laughlin, 
principal of Kemmendine Girls’ 
School, Rangoon, Burma, was one 
of the two woman missionaries 
given special notice for heroic 
service in the bombing of Pyin- 
mana, Burma. Miss Laughlin writes 
from Lashio, Burma: “I was in 
charge of getting people out of 
Rangoon from the orphanges, 
schools for the blind and deaf, etc. 
Bombs fell within two blocks of us, 
but no one was hurt. . . . Later 
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we were sent to Mandalay, and 
along the way we picked up an 
orphanage and a school party. At 
Pyinmana we were in the station 
when it was bombed. Five of our 
number were killed. I took all the 
people to our Agricultural Farm 
and Brayton Case provided food. 
We set up an office at Mandalay 
and I have been buying rice and 
peanut oil and other supplies to 
feed refugees. After the bombing I 
helped at the emergency hospital 
in the Girls’ School buildings and 
also worked at headquarters trying 
to cope with the thousands who 
were burned out, wounded and 
burned. I confess that each time I 
have been bombed, it has taken 
days to get my nerves back to 
working right. But God is keeping 
me safe! .. .” 

Miss Elsie Kittlitz was one of 
the 12 Baptist missionaries repatri- 
ated from Japan and Japanese- 
occupied China on the M.S. 
Gripsholm. In writing of her ex- 
periences immediately after war 
was declared, she says, “We were 
permitted to get food, bedding and 
clothes to take with us. Opposite 
our beautiful Kakchieh church 
crowds of Chinese friends were 
standing, many in tears. I watched 
until the guards were talking 
among themselves, and then said, 
‘God is with us.’ Those in front 
heard me and I could see them 
passing the word along. Then I 
hummed the tune of ‘All Hail the 
Power of Jesus’ Name.’ The faces 
in the front row began to brighten, 
and they told the others. During 
our internment our Chinese Chris- 
tians managed, often at great risk, 
to communicate with us, to get 
funds to us, and showered us with 
gifts of eggs and chickens and 
other foods—gifts that they could 
ill afford to give. Many of them 
had barely enough to eat.” 

Thanks be to God for the 
faith of our national Chris- 
tians! Not long ago a faithful 





Mary I. Laughlin 


Kachin Christian pastor and teacher 
in Burma was told by his Buddhist 
friends: “‘ We feel terribly sorry for 
you Christians. When the Japa- 
nese come, we have heard that all 
of you will be severely dealt with. 
Would it not be best for all of you 
to leave your Christian religion and 
embrace Buddhism?” He answered 
them, “There is only one God in 
the world. All mankind must sub- 
mit to His power and will. Come 
what may, we have put our trust in 
God. We will not fear as He has 
promised to care for His own.” 
Chinese Christian women in a 
little fishing village near Swatow, 
Japanese-occupied China, gave the 
first gift to the thank offering, for 
the support of Bible women in 
South China. They were very poor 
because the port of Swatow had 
been closed and their fishing fleet 
destroyed. Yet they knew that the 
thank offering was an emergency 
fund needed to give their Bible 
women a living wage. With the rise 
in the cost of living their workers 
were getting thinner and thinner, 
but never a word of complaint. 
Out of the little they had they gave 
$10. Later, when this village 
learned that their missionaries 
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were interned, they sent a gift of 


200 eggs—and in South China 
eggs are 50¢ apiece! 

The Chinese name of the Wom- 
an’s Bible Training School at 
Kakchieh in Swatow, Japanese- 
occupied China is “Dawn Road.” 
It is the center from which radiates 
the evangelistic work throughout 
South China. Said to be the oldest 
of its kind in the world, this school 
was opened in 1878 by Miss Adele 
Fielde. The Bible women who have 
been trained there have won thou- 
sands to Christ. According to a 
conservative estimate, 75% of the 
officers in the local women’s so- 
cieties of the churches on that mis- 
sion field are either graduates or 
students, who attended the school. 
The work has closed in Swatow, 
but Miss Alice K. Chen, its beloved 
Chinese principal now for many 
years, is re-opening the school in a 
village near Kityang, free China. 
Miss Margaret Lee, secretary of 
the women’s evangelistic work, 
is working with her, and under 
their kindly and efficient leader- 
ship the school will continue to 
develop. They point the road to the 
dawn of a new day in China after 
the war. 

“What of the future?” writes 
Dr. Velva V. Brown, another mis- 
sionary repatriated from Swatow, 
South China. “It is too soon yet to 
say, but Christ has come to stay in 
China. He is in the hearts of the 
people and will remain, though the 
pressure against Him will be tre- 
mendous. . . . Our church having 
been closed and sealed on Decem- 
ber 8th, services were held in 
private homes all over the com- 
munity. As one Christian re- 
marked, ‘One door has been closed, 
but at least six others have been 
opened.’ This is also true of the 
churches in Swatow City and other 
towns and villages in occupied ter- 
ritory. Evangelists and lay workers 
are spreading the teachings of 
Christ and getting response. 
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The Melting Pot Boiling 


An interesting summary of the problems and tasks 
of home missions in America’s vast defense areas 


By Ottve M. Russe.y 


HURCHES and mission 
boards of the United States 

are facing today the most stupen- 
dous home mission problems in the 
history of the nation. America’s 
famous “ Melting Pot” is now boil- 
ing with a witches’ brew of race 
prejudice, class feeling, uprooted 
populations, boom towns, lack of 
housing and medical care, over- 
crowded schools, and rampant 
forces of intemperance and vice. A 
serious lack of church buildings, 
Christian centers, and trained 
Christian leaders to cope with the 
conditions, further complicates the 
situation. If democracy survives in 
this country it will depend quite as 
much upon the Christian solution 
of these problems as upon the 
armies that fight foreign dictators. 
The Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society shares in the 
appointment of eleven missionaries 
definitely commissioned to work in 





defense areas. Their salaries are 
paid from the World Emergency 
Fund. Their fields stretch from 
Bremerton, Wash., to Bridgeport, 
Conn. Scores of other missionaries 
minister to soldiers, sailors, and in- 
dustrial defense workers. 

Bremerton, Wash., is one of 
about 200 communities whose pop- 
ulations have doubled as the result 
of the influx of defense workers. 
Adjacent to this small city, where 
the Puget Sound Naval Yard is 
located, 3,000 people are now living 
“‘where there was virgin forest nine 
months ago.” 

Two years ago Manette, a part 
of Bremerton, was a community of 
800; today it has 8,000 inhabitants. 
A government housing project shel- 
ters 560 families and another proj- 
ect is now under construction to 
care for 2,000 more families. The 
missionaries serve also in Sheridan, 
a rural community where pioneers 






of 1942 have cleared the ground 
and built homes. Your missionaries 
visit these homes, constantly shad- 
owed by unrest and uncertainty, 
and try to link them to Christ and 
his church. A self-supporting Sun- 
day school has been opened in each 
district. A Saturday night dance 
hall becomes the house of God on 
Sunday morning. At Sheridan a 
successful vacation Bible school 
thrilled the children. 

Service men have found their 
way to the First Baptist Church of 
Boise, Idaho, where pastor and 
people give them a real welcome 
and find many ways of serving 
them. In November, 1941, Miss 
Rose Williams, in addition to her 
work as general missionary, became 
Director of Service Men’s Activi- 
ties for the church. A Service Men’s 
Council was organized with repre- 
sentatives from all groups in the 
church. The Council supervises 
and coordinates the work among 
soldiers and cooperates closely 
with the chaplain. 

The senior B.Y.P.U. has enter- 
tained the soldiers with indoor and 
outdoor parties and picnics. At 





Nursery children in trailer camp, Parsons, Kans.; Rev. I. G. Roddy, Boise, Idaho, with his family and soldier guests 
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one time six former B. Y.P.U. presi- 
dents were represented in the group 
of soldiers attending young people’s 
meetings. Two of these men were 
licensed ministers and one was 
given the opportunity to preach in 
some of the pastorless churches. 

Kansas has two Baptist mission- 
aries working in Defense Areas. 
Great airplane factories are located 
at Wichita, whose population has 
increased from about 115,000 in 
1939 to almost 200,000 in 1942. 
The largest distinctly new settle- 
ment of 5,000 people at Hilltop 
Manor is two miles from the near- 
est adequately equipped churches. 
There will be eventually 6,200 
houses in the district. Miss Hetty 
Evans is now working at Hilltop 
Manor under the direction of the 
Wichita Council of Churches. She 
finds the people are interested first 
in their work, “but there seems 
to be a tendency to dispense with 
church for the duration.” 

Parsons was a small railroad 
town of about 14,000 inhabitants 
before work was begun on the ord- 
nance plant which now employs 
about 10,000 workers. The city has 
a government camp of 400 trailers 
accommodating 1,100 people. 

During some months the mis- 
sionary has made over 400 calls, 
300 of them being in trailer camps, 
where she has carried the church 
calendar and religious literature. In 
one trailer camp she has established 
a Red Cross First Aid class; other 
downtown classes have been at- 
tended by wives of defense workers. 

Lenox Park is a community of 
about 130 families just outside the 
city limits of Burlington, Iowa. In 
a trailer camp adjacent to Lenox 
Park are 150 families. Most fami- 
lies have one or more members 
working in the Ordnance Plant or 
the West Burlington Railroad 
shops. Often the wife works at 
night, and the husband during the 
day. “There is great need and op- 
portunity for Christian ministry 





Sgt. Wayne Britton, guest preacher 
in Idaho churches - 


to these people,” writes Miss Ida 
Chrisler. Many folk have no re- 
ligious background. 

While working among the Crow 
Indians of Montana, Miss Mary 
Murray received two Indian names 
—“The Praying Lady” and 
‘Walks in the Light.” Now she has 
another name-—“The Church 
Lady ”—given her by the children 
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Missionary Workers in 
Industrial Defense Areas 


Ca.irornia—Rev. Charles Martin, 
South Modesto. 

Connecticut—Catherine Ruggieri, 
Bridgeport; Rev. William Sullivan, 
Bridgeport. 

IpaHo—Rose Williams, Boise. 

Iowa—Ida Chrisler, Burlington. 

Kansas—Hetty Evans, Wichita. 

Micuican—Mary Murray, Detroit; 
Rev. George P. Jerome, Willow Run. 

NesrasKA— Mrs. Marie Ball, Omaha. 

WasHincton—Jennie Bewsey, R.N., 
Ruth Hathaway, Lyle Job, Brem- 
erton. 

West Viremia—Lulu Meadows, 
Point Pleasant. 
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in the trailer camp at Detroit. Folk 
have come from every state in the 
Union to work in this area. As 
they build to kill, the missionary 
tries to tell them of a more abun- 
dant life. She finds these people are 
a cross section of our country. Some 
of the women have been school 
teachers, nurses, or bookkeepers. 

The Second Baptist Church of 
Bridgeport is within walking dis- 
tance of some of America’s largest 
war industries, where many mem- 
bers of the church are employed. 
Newcomers, who find employment 
in these plants, attend this friendly 
church, like it, and come again. 

In August, 1941, the Italian 
Baptist Mission merged with the 
Second Church. The pastor of this 
cosmopolitan church is an able and 
energetic Irishman who knows 
and is known by everybody in 
town. Miss Catherine Ruggieri is 
the minister’s capable assistant in 
bringing defense workers into the 
church. The pastor and missionary 
are bound by no race or class lines. 

An eye witness describes one of 
the great Defense Areas in Michi- 
gan, where 20,000 people are now 
employed, but where the number is 
soon to be increased to 50,000, and 
later to 70,000. The people live in 
trailers or any kind of temporary 
makeshift shelter. One trailer 
visited was the home of father, 
mother, and seven children. A 
chicken coop had been converted 
into a lodging for four men, each 
of whom paid the owner $10 a 
week, 

A few years ago the plight of the 
agricultural migrant seemed a stag- 
gering problem, but today one- 
fifth of the population of our coun- 
try—not including the armed forces 
—has been uprooted. The home, 
the church, and the school are the 
bulwarks of civilization—how are 
these to be provided for this great 
moving mass of humanity? This 
question our Home Mission agen- 
cies must help to answer. 
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No. 63—Jesus and Nicodemus 


13. 


14. 
16. 


19, 


23. 


25. 


26. 


28. 
$1. 
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Across 


. “. . . God be with him.” John 


$:2. 

“Art thou . . . master of Is- 
rael.”” John 3:10. 

“no... hath ascended up to 
heaven.” John 3:13. 

Tin. 

“all that handle the...” 
Ezek. 27:29. 

“For God... loved the 
world.” John 3:16. 

Book of maps. 

“And ... is the condemna- 
tion.” John 8:19. 

20, and 21. “Ye must..., 

éegtee Geom. 

“Let us search and... our 
ways.” Lam. 3:40. 

“TI am the Lord... God.” 
Ex. 20:2. 

“called the altar. . 
22:34. 

Knight of the Red Cross. 

“IT. . . God, even thy God.” 
Ps. 50:7 


.” Josh. 


37. 


41. 
43. 


45. 


48. 


50. 


53. 


55. 
56. 


57. 


“but ... that believeth not 
is condemned already.” John 
3:18. 


. “it... he that a prophet 


perish out of Jerusalem.” 

Luke 13:33. 
“how that the 

Luke 7:22. 


blind...” 


. Grand Recorder. 
40. 


“he that doeth truth cometh 
. . . the light.” John 3:21. 

A Benjamite. I Chron. 7:12. 

“ye... up also the wheat 
with them.” Matt. 13:29. 

“Except aman be bornof.. . 
and of the Spirit.” John 3:5. 

“There was a man of... 
Pharisees.” John 3:1. 

“righteous shine forth as the 
sun in the... of their 
Father.” Matt. 18:43. 

Fan-leaved palms. 

Rumanian coin. 

“thereisone . . . to the right- 
eous, and to the wicked.” 
Eccl. 9:2. 

“and purely purge away thy 
oon wae. ASE. 
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Last Month’s Puzzle 
59. “many knew him, and... 
afoot.”” Mark 6:33. 
60. “That which is born . . . the 
flesh is flesh.” John 3:6. 

61. “thou art a teacher come 
from .. .” John $:2. 
Down 
1. “hecannot . . . into the king- 

dom.” John 3:5. 
2. Small, sour apple. 


ad 


Tee Pe 
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River in Italy. 4. Tantalum. 

“*. . . Moses lifted up the ser- 
pent.” John 3:14. 

man can do these 

miracles.” John 38:2. 


. Son of Cush. Gen. 10:7. 

. Right. 

. “to Jesus by . . .” John 3:2. 
. “even the... 


of man which 
is in heaven.” John 3:13. 


. Head covering. 
. “Verily, verily, I... 


unto 
thee.” John 3:3. 

“. . . Nicodemus.” John 3:1. 

“and .. . receive not our wit- 
ness.” John $:11. 


. District of Columbia. 
. “We speak that we do.. .” 


John $:11. 
Royal Navy. 
Animals of South America. 


. Latin Anglo-Saxon diphthong. 


Self. 


. “neither in this mountain, nor 


yet... Jerusalem.” John 
4:21. 
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36. “What shall we say...” 
Rom. 7:7. 

37. Senior. 

39. “The seed is . . . under their 


clods.” Joel 1:17. 
42. Unit of work. 


43. “a ...of the Jews.” John 
$:1. 
44. “morehighly . . . he ought to 


think.” Rom. 12:3. 
46. Son of Ezer. Gen. 36:27. 


” 


47. “these miracles that thou . . . 
John 38:2. 

49. Combining form 
within. 

51. Dead Letter Office. 

52. “even so . . . the Son of man 
be lifted up.” John $:14. 

54. South Sea Island drink. 

57. ““would that men should . . . 
to you.” Matt. 7:12. 

58. Royal Dragoons. 


signifying 





THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH HER CHURCH 


Who Is My Neighbor? 
A brief analysis of the Baptist World Emergency Fund 


HE world conflict is helping us 
to realize as never before that 
our neighbors are not only those in 
the home land but also those in 
some far away land whom we shall 
never see. Have you ever asked 
yourself the question “Why am I 
permitted to live in this land of 
plenty; comparatively free from 
those things that plague the heart 
and life of man?” Why? Is it not 
that God expects me to be a good 
neighbor to those not so privileged 
as I? In their needs we find our 
opportunity and challenge. 
Ministry IN SERVICE AND Dz- 
FENSE ArEAs: The Home Mission 
Society is touching the lives of 
service men. One church with a full 
time worker reports 1,000 men in 
attendance each week. A small 
church receiving support reports 
$20 per month. We also cooperate 
with chaplains. A chaplain, to 
whom we gave a communion set, 
writes “Thank you. We will have 
our first communion service on 
Sunday. We have 27 waiting for 
baptism and 68 have rededicated 
their lives to Christ. Our Sunday 
morning service averages a 1,000.” 
Our two Home Mission Socie- 
ties cooperate in the work at Ko- 


By Jane HarraR 


diak, Alaska. The church base- 
ment, as a reading and recreation 
room, is the only place open to men 
when off duty, except saloons and 
movies. In one month 465 men at- 
tended services with 182 contacts 
at the parsonage and 108 guests for 
meals. 

One of the effective pieces of 
work being done by the Woman’s 
Society is that carried on in the 
Trailer Camps. There are many un- 
usually fine people living in the 
camps. “My summer work,” writes 
one Trailer Camp missionary, “has 
been spent doing personal work, 
trailer to trailer visitation and hold- 
ing meetings. A portable organ is 
proving to be a real blessing.” 

ALLEVIATION OF Human NEED: 
Scores of aged ministers and mis- 
sionaries, and their wives or wid- 
ows, declared that the World Emer- 
gency Fund help which came to 
them in their extreme need was an 
answer to prayer. “The check came 
at atime most needed,” wrote one in 
gratitude, “after weeks of illness.” 
The lives of many of God’s noblest 
servants, in unusually destitute 
circumstances, were made brighter. 
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The Committee on World Re- 
lief reports a tremendous service 
which Baptists are rendering. At 
the last monthly meeting the com- 
mitee allocated funds to the starv- 
ing people of Europe for help of or- 
phaned mission fields, for China 
relief, for war prisoner’s aid, to 
supply Bibles for men in service, 
and for Christian refugees. A new 
leaflet (free) entitled, That They 
May Live, tells in more detail the 
World Relief service. 

Foreign Mission EMERGENCY 
Neeps: There are many obstacles 
and much that is discouraging, but 
still “The future is as bright as the 
promises of God,” much of our 
work continues. “Where do you 
get such courage?” someone asked 
Esther Sing, Chinese Christian 
principal of Riverside Academy, 
Ningpo, East China. Miss Sing 
pondered a few seconds and then 
said, “It’s not courage, it’s faith; 
and I got it long ago from a mis- 
sionary who taught me the verse, 
‘For I the Lord thy God will hold 
thy right hand, saying unto thee, 
Fear not, I will help thee.’” During 
early months of the war Miss Sing 
moved the senior high school of 
the Academy into old temple build- 
ings in her home village. After 
Ningpo was actually invaded, she 
took her courageous teachers and 
students farther into the hills. 

Adelaide Martin, headmistress of 
the Girls’ High School, Mandalay, 
Burma, recently made the long, 
harrowing trip “walking, walking 
over those mountains” into Assam, 
after helping to evacuate students 
and teachers from that war-gutted 
city. She writes from a refugee 
camp in India: “This war has 
brought a great deal of suffering to 
all of us, but we have learned much 
as well. . . . Out of the depths of 
pain and suffering has been born a 
greater appreciation of love and 
friendship, of learning to share the 
little we have with others.” 

(Continued on page 582) 
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MISSIONARY: EDUCATION 


Tue DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
THe RoyaLt AMBASSADORS 


THe CHILDREN’S WorLD CRUSADE 


THe Worip Wipe GUILD 














Graduates of the 1942 School of Methods at Ocean Park, Maine 


School of Methods 


For 27 years during the last two 
weeks in August New England 
Baptist youth have been trained in 
the School of Methods held at 
Ocean Park, Maine. This year it 
adapted its program to meet the 
needs of the changing times and 
served nearly as many youth as in 
former days. In this it is like most 
of our Baptist assemblies across the 
country. 

One innovation was a vesper 
service on the shore of the Atlantic 
Ocean in sight of the tall pines 
which surround the campus. The 
speakers were ministers and mis- 
sionaries who definitely challenged 
the young people to daring life for 
Christ in the face of many diffi- 
culties. The chaplain was Rev. 
A. H. Haslam of Toledo, Ohio. Dr. 
William G. Towart was dean for 
the 11th consecutive year. Under 
his leadership the school has pros- 
pered and reached a high educa- 
tional standard. 

The picture of the graduates in 
the class of 1942 will show the 
calibre of the students. A feature of 
the camps connected with the 


School of Methods is the selection, 
on the one hand, from Camp Has- 
seltine, of Ann of Ava, the girl who 
made the largest contribution to 
the spiritual, social and educational 
experience in the group; and on 
the other hand, from Camp Judson 
of the Adoniram Judson, the boy 
who has done most for the life of 
that camp. Jean Perry was Ann of 
Ava and Clinton Boone was Adoni- 
ram Judson. 


Two Plays 
These two plays, written for 
Baptist folk, have a message for 
any Christian group. Both are 
situated in American homes but 
both are inter-racial and inter- 
national. 


The Friendly Heart 
By Amy Warprer Oscoop 


This play was prepared for the 
Department of Christian Friendli- 
ness of the Woman’s American 





Bible 
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Baptist Home Mission Society. It 
is in two acts, located in a simple 
living room. Two women, a younger 
woman and a young girl, form the 
cast. The purpose of the play is to 
demonstrate the value of Christian 
attitudes in all circumstances. 

Price: There is no royalty on this 
play if five copies are bought at 20¢ 
each. This play is available at half 
price (10¢) for use in the Baptist 
denomination. 


Christian Love in Action 
By Evirrx Wyman 
This play, in two acts, takes 
about 40 minutes. The cast includes 
at least eight high school girls and 
two women. Young girls discover 
the reality and satisfaction of Chris- 
tian fellowship with people of other 
races and nations. There is an op- 
portunity for practical experience 
in this if the members of the cast 
are chosen from amongst Spanish- 
speaking and Oriental friends in 
the church or community. 
Price: There is no royalty on 
this play if five copies are bought 
at 10¢ each. 


Burmese Costumes and 
Designs 


Mrs. Genevieve Sharp Sowards, 
formerly a missionary in Burma, 
has prepared specifications for a 
Burmese costume. Directions are 
explicit. Anyone who may desire 
to add an authentic costume to the 
missionary wardrobe in the church 
should obtain this basic informa- 
tion. Boys’ and girls’ complete cos- 
tumes described. In addition there 
are a number of designs typical of 
Burma. These patterns may be used 
for place cards, posters, and deco- 
rations. Price: 10¢. 
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Selections from the Report of Ann of Ava 
To the School of Methods at Ocean Park 
By JEAN PERRY 


I walked down the Hasseltine trail, through the garden of youth I went, 
I ambled along its pleasant paths happy, grateful, content. 


I plucked the flower of love therein and learned from its petals blown 
A love of God, my parents and man such as I had never known. 


And then I plucked a shiny star that hung from a silver birch, 
And learned from its delicate tracings there a faith and a love for my 


church. 


And as I walked along the path I spied a lovely wood, 
And there among the tall pine trees in silent prayer I stood. 


There I learned that God had made these things of nature, too, 
That were his children as were men, and I loved the woods anew. 


And then on the highest part of the trail just as I rounded a curve 
I learned that the greatest joy in life was to help my friends — to serve. 


To help the poor and the sick and the weak, the less-fortunate than me 
For that is what our Lord Christ did, and so it is right for me. 
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Dear Girls of the Guild: 

From the beginning of the World 
Wide Guild the purpose of it has 
been summed up in the Guild 
Slogan Grow. Everything which the 
Guild has sought to do in its pro- 
gram of work has been that girls in 
their spiritual life might grow and 
that the Kingdom outreach might 
grow through them. 

It is interesting to note that in 
the five-fold program of the Bap- 
tist Youth Fellowship, of which the 
Guild is a part, the first of the five 
points is Grow in Personal Christian 
Living. 

In the Adventure Packet, which 
contains materials and an “Ad- 
venture Guide” for undertaking 
the Fellowship program in the local 
church, there is a pamphlet of help 
and methods devoted to that first 
point Grow. (Note the cut on these 
pages.) Here is how it opens: 

To change the world we must be- 
gin with ourselves. In our best mo- 


ments we are aware of the neces- 
sity to look to sources beyond our- 
selves for transformation. These 
sources are to be found in prayer 
and worship, in the Bible, and in 
God. The best way to God is 
through a personal experience of 
Christ as Companion and Saviour. 
This experience must become part 
of a growing, expanding Christian 
life—for wherever there is life, 
there must be growth. No greater 
need exists in the world today than 
that for radiant Christian lives 
thoroughly committed to Christ, 
disciplining themselves through a 
definite code of action. Such lives 
attract others to Christ because of 
their demonstration of abundant 
living. This is the first purpose 
of the Baptist Youth Fellowship. 
Three important suggestions are 
made in this pamphlet for growing 
in personal Christian living. 1. 
Sponsor definite plans for personal 
and family devotions and group 
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worship. 2. Promote definite plan 
for individual and group Bible 
study. 3. Develop and use a Cove- 
nant and Code for Christian living. 

As all of the young people try to 
give emphasis to that during this 
month, I wonder if the Guild Chap- 
ters everywhere might not do well 
to discuss this pamphlet in your 
Guild meetings, become acquainted 
with the suggestions, and plan in 
your Chapter and in the larger 
group of young people to make this 
goal something which has vital 
meaning for each person and for all 
of you together. Ask yourselves, 
“Now what can we do about it?” 

Look at Guild Goals under Grow 
and note the suggestions given 
there. Perhaps you would like to 
use the plan of Prayer Partners as 
one means of growing in personal 
Christian living. 

lf we can begin this new 
movement for Baptist Youth by 
strengthening our hold upon God 
and his purpose for us, and by en- 
larging our understanding of His 
word; if we can set for ourselves 
some standards for our growing as 
Christians in a day like this, then 
will we more nearly realize that 
high slogan of ours—This Genera- 
tion with Christ Can Change the 
W orld. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Les fap 


Vesper Day 


December 7, 1941, was Guild 
Vesper Day, but the world will re- 
member it for a very different rea- 
son. Now, what shall we hope for 
on December 6, 1942? This will be 
our 15th Vesper Service. As most 
of you know this is our world day of 
prayer and fellowship. Let us pray 
and plan for our Vesper Day this 
year with a spirit that is Christ- 
like; for a fellowship that is gen- 
uine—more than a symbol; for a 
consecration that is meaningful. 








awe 
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Let us meet-on Guild Vesper Day, 
several Guilds together if possible, 
to strengthen our own hearts in 
Christian fellowship and to lift our 
prayers for the girls and all youth 
around the world who are suffering. 

We need to feel the strength of 
Christian youth who stand to- 
gether today and are eager to fol- 
low the high ideals of Christ in a 
difficult time. Why not make plans 
to invite to your Vesper Service all 
the young people of your churches. 
The worship service which you 
Guild girls prepare and conduct, 
with its emphasis on Christian fel- 
lowship around the world, can be a 
binding force and a blessing to all. 

You may use again this year the 
Vesper Service, “Join Hands, Then 
—” by Mary Beth Fulton or a pro- 
gram similar to it of your own mak- 
ing, which emphasizes the spirit of 
oneness for all Christian girls 
around the world. 

For a number of years some 
Guilds have used the Vesper Serv- 
ice as a time for some definite sacri- 
fice. Let us remind ourselves of 
those things for which we are 
thankful, and in return to God, 
let us sacrifice, too. 

Our Guild Vesper Day, Decem- 
ber 6, 1942, will have added signifi- 
cance this year because that day 
has been set aside especially as The 





Sunday of Sacrifice for all the peo- 
ple of our denomination. Be sure to 
put into your program of the day 
some presentation of the needs for 
which the World Emergency Fund 
is planned. Your state office will 
furnish information and materials 
for doing this. It might be well to 
have some envelopes on hand for 
those who have not had them. 

Guild Vesper Day should be 
made a day of unusual significance 
this year, a mountain peak of 
beauty and faith in a valley of 
shadow and despair. Who knows 
what influences of love and healing 
and friendship this day can release 
into a broken, suffering world. Let 
us make it an unusual day of prayer 
and reconsecration of ourselves 
and of our powers. 


An International Worship 
Service 


When you study the five-fold 
program of the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship, you will discover that 
under the first point, Grow in Per- 
sonal Christian Living, the very 
first emphasis is on growing through 
worship. Group worship is impor- 
tant of course and what could be 
more significant or interesting than 
to engage in worship which leads to 
a sense of Christian fellowship with 
those of other lands. 
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At Keuka House Party this sum- 
mer there was a splendid fellowship 
among girls who represented, in 
their heritage, other lands and other 
races. This fellowship was lifted up 
in the following worship service, 
worked out by the girls under the 
leadership of Mary Beth Fulton. 
It can be adapted quite easily by 
many Chapters. It calls to mind 
our theme, “ Lift High the Banner.” 


Brotherhood—Fellowship in 
Christ 

(Accessory : Two large urns filled 
with flags of many nations and 
enough Christian Flags for nations 
represented.) While the music of 
“In Christ There Is No East or 
West” was played softly on the 
piano, $7 girls who were born, or 
whose parents were born, in coun- 
tries other than our own, represent- 
ing 18 different countries, came to 
the stage in single file and lined the 
three sides in this manner: 


(5) 
Italy 
India Spain 
Greece Russia 
Poland Norway 
Belgium Sweden 
Holland Switzerland 
Scotland Philippines 
(2) Germany Hungary (2) 
(8) England Canada (8) 





International Worship Service, Keuka, N. Y. The United States is represented by Indian, Negro and white girls 
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Cau to Worsuip: (spoken) 
In Christ there is no East or West, 
In Him no South or North, 
But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 


Mepiration: “In 1934 the Bap- 
tist World Alliance held its World 
Congress in Berlin, Germany. It 
was not an easy time to hold a re- 
ligious meeting in Germany; but 
we met there day after day, unmo- 
lested, for there were no political 
implications in our meeting. We 
were met there for fellowship and 
to meditate on the things of the 
kingdom. One afternoon between 
the afternoon and evening sessions 
I heard some commotion in the 
great assembly hall, and upon en- 
tering the room I saw groups seated 
in the front of the room. They had 
come from 60 countries and could 
not hold much conversation; but 
they could smile at one another. 
They could do more than smile. 
The group on the right greeted the 
others with this song: (sung) Heilig, 
Heilig, Heilig, Gott ewig Vater. 
Then the group on the left re- 
sponded with this song: (sung) 
Quale amico abbiamo in Christo. 
And then a group from our own 
country responded: (sung) Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot. 

“What did it mean? Was it only 
the German group who could say, 
Holy, Holy, Holy? They are not 
saying it aloud in Germany today, 
but praise be to God, many Chris- 
tians are saying it silently. Was it 
only the Italian group who could 
claim, What a Friend We Have 
in Jesus? Ur only our own Negro 
group who could say, Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot? It meant we were 
all banded together in one Brother- 
hood. Yes, more than Brother- 
hood; it was Fellowship in Jesus 
Christ. Jesus said, ‘Other sheep I 
have which are not of this fold: 
them also I must bring, and they 
shall hear my voice; and there 
shall be one fold, and one shep- 
herd.’ 





New pamphlet in Adventure 
Packet 


““At the Keuka House Pafty this 
year these 37 girls represent coun- 
tries other than our own. They will 
step forward now, indicating their 
country, and take a flag of another 
country from one of the vases.” 

Then India, in a clear distinct 
voice said “INDIA” and stepped 
forward to take a flag, returning to 
her place. Then followed in turn 
the other nine who were sole 
representatives of a country. Then 
the two from Germany spoke their 
country together and stepped for- 
ward at the same time. Then from 
the opposite side the two from 
Hungary. The Italian girls moved 
forward for their flags in a group. 
Then followed the larger group 
from Canada and from England. 

There were 10 flags of different 
nations and 18 Christian Flags, so 
that there were sufficient Christian 
Flags for each nation represented. 
Holding high these flags, this 
group led the entire congregation 
in singing: 

Join hands, then, brothers of the faith, 
Whate’er your race may be; 

Who serves my Father as a son 

Is surely kin to me. 


CLosInG PRAYER. 
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Girls and the World Emergency 


Those two words mean more to 
us now than they meant a year ago. 
Something of this world emergency 
has touched the lives of all of us 
and made us more aware, if still 
only dimly, of the colossal suffering 
in our world. And this awful need 
means for us our great opportunity 
to reach out in compassion and 
helpfulness. Some of the ways are 
barred for the free flow of our regu- 
lar missionary service, but other 
ways open and must be used. In the 
upheaval and displacement of peo- 
ple in our own land as well as 
others, there are emergencies to be 
met and a superb privilege to share 
through our deeds the message of 
Christ. 

Girls of the Guild want to have a 
real part in the World Emergency 
Fund which Baptists are raising for 
these needs. It seems fitting that as 
last year, an offering be taken in the 
service, on Guild Vesper Day, for 
this purpose. If Chapters are meet- 
ing together for this service send 
the money to your state conven- 
tion office. If individual Chapters 
are observing the day, the gift may 
go through your church. 

Begin to plan for your own gift 
now. By giving thought, many sac- 
rifices and savings can be made, 
that will make this gift from the 
Guild an expression of our concern 
for others. Let us make November 
our Emergency Fund month. 

Then the Guild Vesper Service 
will mean fellowship with Chris- 
tians of the world and fellowship 
with those to whom we minister. 


Busy in Spite of the Gas 
Problem 


The girls of the Guild in St. Al- 
bans, Vermont, planned a busy 
summer. We hold our regular 
meeting once a month during the 
Sunday school period. One of the 
girls conducts the devotional pro- 
gram for the superintendent, then 
we have a business session by our- 
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selves, after which one of the mem- 
bers presents the missionary topic 
before the whole school. In this way 
we save transportation which is a 
problem in our scattered commun- 
ity. It also gets some missionary in- 
formation to the rest of the Sunday 
school. 


We hope to have a picnic, hike 
or a week end at camp each month 
and are making kindergarten chairs 
from orange crates. 

They purchased the poles and 
materials for an American and 
Christian flag for the church plat- 
forms.—Alice C. Sunderland. 

















Children’s World Crusade 








Dear Boys and Girls: 

Last night as I was reading in 
Psalms 119, the verse that seemed 
especially important was the 105th 
that says, “Thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet and a light unto my 
path.” Did you know that re- 
cently scientists have dug up old 
shoes that have in front of the toe a 
place for a small well of oil and a 
wick? In the darkness then one 
wearing such a pair of shoes might 
light the wick and walk along dark 
places without fear of falling or 
stumbling. 

As boys and girls interested in 
children around the world, we too 
need to be bearers of the light for 
Jesus. In some of our schools we 
have a glorious opportunity to be 
friendly with little children of other 
lands. Isn’t it fun to hear about 
how children in other countries 
live? There may be a little Japa- 
nese or Chinese or Mexican or 
Negro child that is new in your 
community. Have you invited 
that lonely little boy or girl to play 
with you on the playground or in 
your home? Have you invited that 
child to your Sunday school and 
the meetings of the Children’s 
World Crusade? Maybe there are 
children in a trailer-camp near by 
who have no Sunday school. These 
new children may be lonely. Won’t 
you be kind to them? Jesus would 
if He were here. He has said, “If 
you love me, keep my command- 
ments.” We do love him, and He 


would want us to be friends with 
all His children. What will you do 
to show that you love Jesus? 

This is a month of Thanksgiving. 
We are so thankful for a place to 
worship, a free country, and plenty 
to eat and wear. How can we best 
show our thankfulness? I think we 
can show our thankfulness by being 
a kind friend to someone else. If the 
words of Jesus are to show us the 
way He would have us go, then we 
must be friends with all the chil- 
dren of the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
Florence Stansbury. 


A Welcome Box 
Touueson, ARIZONA. 


Dear Boys and Girls of Wichita: 

Your big box of lovely papers, 
pictures and cards came yesterday. 
I do thank you so much and so 
would the boys and girls here thank 
you if they could see you. 

Now I have a surprise for you 
this morning. Do you remember 
Mary, Anita and Manuel that I 
wrote you about before? Guess 
what they have at their house! Two 
little baby brothers with long black 
hair. Their names are Ramon and 
Jose (Ra-mon’ and Ho-say’). Their 
home has two rooms with’ dirt 
floors and windews having heavy 
cloth over them to keep out the 
cold. Of course when it was warm 
the windows were open, but it was 


too cold that day for little new ba-. 


bies to have windows open, so I 
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held a lamp while a kind Mexican 
lady dressed them. Mamma Godi- 
nez (Go-di-nays) had made some 
little outing nightgowns and some 
pretty pink outing blankets. Then 
she put some tiny caps on to keep 
their little heads warm. There are 
nine brothers and sisters now so 
they can have parties all the time, 
can’t they? 

Last week we had a new boy, 
Ramon. I brought out a big en- 
velope of pictures that boys and 
girls had sent me in order to choose 
one I had forgotten to get. When 
they saw them they wanted to 
spend all the time listening to the 
stories of Jesus as they looked at 
the pictures. After Sunday school 
when I started to give them the 
papers you boys and girls had sent, 
Ramon began to beg, “Give us pic- 
tures of Jesus.”” The others said the 
same thing so I sorted out a pretty 
picture of Jesus for each, and since 
there were enough for two each got 
another pretty one. I am sure that 
is the first picture of Jesus Ramon 
had ever had for his very own. Ev- 
ery week there are some new boys 
and girls. Even the big boys and 
girls have never heard the stories of 
Jesus before. Perhaps the mothers 
and fathers have not either. Next 
week we want to go visit them and 
help them to learn English and 
teach them about Jesus too. 

Won’t you boys and girls pray 
that all these boys and girls may 
love Jesus and grow up to be Chris- 
tian men and women? I wonder if 
some of you will not grow up to be 
missionaries. You are missionaries 
right now when you are helping 
others. Perhaps you would like to 
write a letter for me to read in our 
Sunday school. Thank you very 
much for your gifts. 

Your loving friend, 
(Mrs. C. V.) Elva Overman. 


Norre.—There are 125,000 Mexi- 
cans in Arizona, most of whom have 
never heard the gospel. 
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Worship for Children 

Worship is the conscious reach- 
ing out of a heart to meet God. 
Someone has said: “He who takes 
one step toward God though dim 
the night, God comes one mile to 
him, through blazing light.” Al- 
though this is an adult conception, 
yet the principle is the same for all. 
The most feeble and faltering at- 
tempt of the youngest child to 
express a simple “Thank you, 
Jesus” which he really feels is 
worship for that child. Too often 
our worship with children has been 
telling what worship is rather than 
helping the child to experience 
worship. Worship is said to begin 
in wonder, awe and amazement, 
and so it may for some. For others 
worship begins with love and the 
realization of the part this great 
Christian force had in making the 
kind of world we live in today. 

In talking about the experiences 
of worship there is great need to 
speak in simple language about 
those deep spiritual Jongings and 
yearnings common to all. With 
small children names may be very 
confusing. In speaking about Jesus, 
call him just by that name. Such a 
term as “the Lord Jesus Christ” 
or others, seems only to add ques- 
tions to a young mind. With 
Juniors the longer names may be 
explained and used. 

Worship to be meaningful to 
children must be an experience in 
which they have a part. A prepared 
worship plan may be helpful as an 
outline to follow, but is without 
much meaning to children. The 
children should have a part in 
planning the worship. The leader 
should suggest materials and guide 
the group in its planning, but 
the actual selection of materials 
and participants might well be the 
function of a children’s worship 
committee. 

A worship program should be 
built around a simple theme. Help 
the children when making their 


selection of material to bear this in 
mind. A worship center helps to 
keep this theme before them during 
the worship experience. When us- 
ing the story as the central theme 
for the day, a picture either about 
the story or a beautiful representa- 
tion of some Bible story which ties 
in with the story may be placed on 
the center panel of the worship 
center. A Bible open to the scrip- 
ture reading for the day, or a 
lighted candle completes the wor- 
ship center. 

Elements of worship service are: 

Quiet music: To help children get 
ready. 

Cau To Worsutr: A Bible verse well 
known to chiidren, e.g., ““The Lord is 
in His Holy Temple, let all the earth 
keep silence before Him.” 

SEVERAL Goop Hymns, which chil- 
dren know and enjoy. (See Bibliog- 
raphy.) 

Porm: Read by child. 

Prayer: Preferably by child or 
several children. 

Scripture: Read by child. 

Story: Use story material from 
MONEY TRAVELS. 

OrrerinG: There is a new gift proj- 
ect MONEY TRAVELS designed to 
help children understand stewardship 
and their responsibility for a Christian 
use of their money. This includes pic- 
ture sheet, set of stories, cut-outs, and 
an opportunity for giving an offering. 
If you do not have a copy of this ma- 
terial, send to the Children’s World 
Crusade, Department of Missionary 
Education, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

OrrertToryY PRAYER. 


These elements of a worship service 
may be combined in many ways. 
One important thing for the leader 
to bear in mind is the preparation 
for a period of prayer and medita- 
tion. This should be wisely di- 
rected, giving the children some- 
thing to pray for or think about. 
When the worship should come 
in the total program depends upon 
the leader and the flexibility of the 
activities. It is possible that a wor- 
ship period might immediately 
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follow a play period, or it may come 
at the very beginning of an activity 
period.. The leader should be 
sufficiently sensitive to the needs of 
her group to know when to intro- 
duce the worship period. 

A child should be helped to feel 
that he may worship God any- 
where. Anyone may bow his heart, 
if not his head, on a busy street 
corner to say a grateful “thank 
you” for some beautiful sight. Or 
he may ask for help to say or do 
the right thing in the same way. 
While on a hike or a trip to the 
woods or a lovely park, some beau- 
tiful scene may stir within the 
heart of each a wish quietly to ex- 
press gratitude to the Heavenly 
Father for such beauty. These mo- 
ments of longing to express a 
“thank you” are real worship. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Children’s Worship in the Church 
School, Jeanette Perkins. 

Missionary Worship Programs, Bessie 
L. Doherty. 

Missionary Worship Programs, Series 
II, Alice Geer Kelsey. 

More Missionary Stories to Tell, com- 
piled by Missionary Education 
Movement. 

Christ and the Fine Arts, Cynthia Pearl 
Maus. 

Junior Worship Materials, Nellie Bur- 
gess. 

Stories for Junior Worship, Alice Geer 
Kelsey. 

Forty-eight Primary Worship Services, 
Caroline Kellogg. 


Hymn Books ror CHILDREN 


When the Little Child Wants to Sing, 
compiled. Westminster Press. 

Songs We Sing, compiled by Mattie C. 
Leatherwood. Broadman Press. 

Hymns for Junior Worship, compiled. 
Judson Press. 


How To Make a Worsuip CENTER 


1. Three pieces of cardboard, 18 x 
12, hinged together, triple mirror 
fashion. 

2. Shellac and allow to dry. 

8. Paint cardboard the desired color 
—ivory, soft blue or green. 
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4. Place on low table so that middle 
of worship center measuring from top 
to bottom will be on the level of chil- 
dren’s eyes as they sit facing it. 


Letters from Our Special- 
Interest Missionaries 
Dear Crusaders: 

My name is Geraldine Frances, 
but everybody calls me Gerry. I 
was born in Paris, France, where 
my mother and father were study- 
ing French, and then they took me 
on to Belgian Congo, Africa, with 
them. I am 12 years old now and 
will be 18 next March. I started to 
travel when I was very young. I 
was only a month old when I went 
in my little basket on the train 
from Paris to Brussels, and two 
months old when we got on the big 
boat to go to Africa. 

When my mother taught in 
school, little black girls played 
with me and I learned their lan- 
guage. When I was four years old 
and came to America I hardly knew 
any English. I learned, too, to 
carry things on my head and 
point with my lips. 

I went to Sunday school with 
over 400 black boys and girls. They 
came to Sunday school from many 
villages and some walked 5 miles 
to get there. I don’t remember 
much about it, but my mother says 
the black boys and girls liked very 
much to sing and listen to Bible 
stories. In fact, about the only 
things I remember about Africa are 
that our house had a stairway up 
to the attic where we stored things 
and that my bed was like a screen 
cage. I had that kind of a bed to 
keep the mosquitos and rats from 
biting me. Mother says I had 
malaria before I was a year old. 

I have been living in America 
ever since I was four and a half 
years old and I plan to live here all 
my life, though I could be a French 
citizen, if I wanted to, when I 
become of age. 

Sincerely, 
Gerry Hall. 





The Hall family 


Dear Crusaders: 

I am an African because I was 
born in Africa, but I am not black 
like the real Africans. My name is 
Ndala; it means palm branch. My 
mother named me that because 
she thought it was pretty. But she 
says that she would not ever have 
named me that if it had meant pig, 
or rat, or something like that. 
Now don’t think that is funny, be- 
cause one of the school boys was 
named pig and one of the girls that 
helped take care of me was named 
Bloody Feet. Bloody Feet’s father 
had 60 wives. He was a mean old 
chief and tried to make Bloody 
Feet marry one of her half brothers 
instead of the boy she loved, who 
was a Christian. The missionaries 
helped her get married on the sta- 
tion, and now she has a little girl 
named Margaret, after my mother. 

When I was only two and a half 
years old I came to America. Then 
my sister and I stayed in the Home 
in Granville for six years while my 
mother and daddy went back to 
Congo again. When they left us 
that morning we didn’t know that 
they were going to stay so long. 
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I don’t think Id like to be a 
missionary like my mother and 
daddy, but I hope I can marry a 
preacher. My sister and I were 
baptized last Easter. I'll soon be 
11 years old. 

Sincerely, 


Ndala Hall. 


Dear Crusaders: 

Gerry and Ndala have written to 
you. Now I'll tell you about the 
smallest Hall, Robert Wickliffe, 
age 18 months, born on a third 
continent, after we came back to 
see his sisters. He may never see 
Africa, since on account of the war 
we can’t take him with us. And we 
don’t yet know when we can go 
back ourselves. 

We are very proud of Robert and 
like to show him off, but Congo 
parents are just as proud of their 
babies, though you wouldn’t think 
so sometimes if you could see how 
they treat them—swing them 
around by one arm, poke sticky 
bread down their throats, let them 
get dirty and covered with sores, 
—but then they don’t know any 
better. That’s one reason why we 
want to go back, to teach them. 
Babies of our Christians, who do 
know better, are the sweetest, 
cleanest, plumpest little darlings. 

I'll never forget how cute our 
Leopoldville kindergarten-nursery 
tots looked as they sang “Away 
in a Manger” at Christmas time. 
And you should have seen their 
eyes when they received their gifts 
—the girls each a doll and the boys 
each a ball—things which had come 
out in a White Cross box. They 
love to look at scrapbooks too. The 
only thing is that so many of the 
magazine pictures you enjoy mean 
little to them because they have 
never seen what they represent. 
That’s why we missionaries like 
scrapbooks of Bible pictures. Then 
we can tell them the stories and 
explain the pictures. 

Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Margaret Hall. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConpucrTep BY Ex.izaBets I. FENsom 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Madonnas in Art 


OPENING CHORUS: “ Adeste Fidelis” 
ENSEMBLE AND AUDIENCE 


1. LEGEND OF “MODERN MADONNA” 
Posed by Mrs. Fred Dickson 
Be ee GI, nas Wapedia s tna d's 98s (Goetze-Barnby) 
The Message to the Shepherds 
GuiLp ENSEMBLE 


2. LEGEND OF “ADDOLARATTI”................ (Carlo Dolci) 


Posed by Mrs. L. Byron Whipple 
ey PTF cy cp bites <a Pra can es (Pietro Yon) 
Guitp ENsEMBL® 
8. LEGEND OF “MADONNA OF THE CHAIR”...... (Raphael) 
Posed by Mrs. John Homer Miller 
Wilma Louise Ott 
SO i ees cease aces (Johann Sebastian Bach) 
Angels O’er the Fields Were Flying.......... Old French Carol 


Guitp ENSEMBLE 


4. LEGEND OF “MADONNA LA VERGINE COLFIGLIO” (Murilla) 
Posed by Mrs. Geo. A. Guyette 
ee 8 Re ree re eee es (Gruber) 
It Came Upon the Midnight Clear.................... (Willis) 
Guitp ENSEMBLE 


5. LEGEND OF “MADONNA OF THE TWO TREES”. . . (Bellint) 
Posed by Mrs. Chester Cummings 


Sing We Noel.......... French Carol of the Sixteenth Century 
GuILp ENSEMBLE 
6. LEGEND OF THE “SISTINE MADONNA”........ (Raphael) 
Posed by Mrs. Frederick A. Teece 
A A | a ee TT eee eee (Lutkin) 


ENSEMBLE AND AUDIENCE 





The Christmas program, re- Much pains and study had been 





printed here, was presented last 


year by the Women’s Guild of 


Hope Congregational Church, 
Springfield, Mass. A copy of the 
program folder was forwarded by a 
Baptist friend, who had been in- 
vited to the meeting. Across the 
back was the notation: “The Ma- 
donnas were living pictures—very 
well done—in a large picture frame. 


given to color, with the intention to 
reproduce as nearly as possible the 
original painting. The Child was 
represented by a large doll. Ma- 
donna pictures and evergreen trees 
decorated the room.” 

A request for further information 
brought the following gracious re- 
sponse from Mrs. Charles Garfield: 

“TI am sure we shall be most 
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happy to share the idea of our 1941 
Christmas program with you and 
your subscribers. The credit for its 
success should go to our program 
chairman, Mrs. Prescott, who had 
seen the thing done for some Wo- 
man’s Club. I was merely “on the 
committee.” However, what we did 
was to go to the local library and 
secure copies of the pictures of the 
Madonnas. We decided which ones 
we could copy and then went to 
work to secure our models and the 
materials to dress them. We didn’t, 
of course, try to make complete 
costumes, but it isn’t difficult for 
someone to just pin or tie materials 
in position when the wearer is to sit 
quietly for just a few minutes. Our 
reader, also with the help of the 
library and librarian, got together 
the interesting story to go with the 
pictures. We found it necessary to 
have two rehearsals before the pres- 
entation, for timing and in order 
that each person taking part should 
know exactly how her particular 
clothes were to be worn, draped, 
etc., and her position in the picture 
frame. This eliminated long waits 
during the actual program. 

Even one picture—if the whole 
series is not possible—would add 
to the effectiveness of a Christmas 
program. 


Emphasis on Circles 


Because of the recent publication 
of Tue Crrcie PLAN (see September 
Missions, page 443), there is es- 
pecial interest at this time in the 
yearbook of the Women’s Mission 
Society, of Beth Eden Baptist 
Church, Denver, Colo., which was 
awarded first prize in the annual 
program contest. The society has 
nine circles (two of them evening 
circles), and the yearbook lists the 
leader and ‘the secretary of each 
(with addresses and _ telephone 
numbers), the time of meeting, and 
the boundaries by streets. The area 
covered by each circle is clearly 
shown by means of a chart. 
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The “special” missionaries of 
the society are listed, and it is in- 
teresting to note that at one of the 
general meetings, a series of skits— 
called Ties of Love—was presented 
“to give us more information on 
our special missionaries.” 

The book is 74% inches wide by 
5% inches deep, and bears on the 
cover a reproduction of the archi- 
tect’s drawing of the church. The 
inner pages are mimeographed— 
besides the program topics (and 
other items relating to the meet- 
ings) there is much information re- 
lating to the society and its work, 
such as officers, committees, “‘im- 
portant dates” and the like. The 
programs followed the Love theme. 

The Woman’s Society of Calvary 
Baptist Church, Pasadena, Cal., 
also is organized on the circle plan, 
with seven circles—two of them 
meeting in the evening. Its year- 
book—winner of the second prize— 
is most unusual in appearance. The 
cover is of orchid paper, printed in 
a deeper tone. The familiar key de- 
sign (used on the Love program 
folder) dominates the cover, the 
end of the key circular in form to 
make the letter P of the title Pro- 
gram Calendar. 

The inner pages are mimeo- 
graphed on paper with an orchid 
tone, with the typing in deep violet 
ink. The information given is most 
complete, including special men- 
tion of books—Looks at Books is one 
method of listing book reviews, and 
each program lists The Book of the 
Month. The programs are based 
on the Love outline, featuring the 
Key symbol. 

Two other books received Honor- 
able Mention—one from the Wo- 
man’s Union of Temple Baptist 
Church, Los Angeles, Cal., and the 
other from the Woman’s Society of 
the Third Baptist Church, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

It is expected that there will be a 
contest in 1948. Watch Missions 
for an announcement. 


The Conference Table 
(Continued from page 573) 


In West China the average rise 
in the cost of living is 3$,500%. 
Without additional salary grants 
the missionaries and their Chinese 
co-workers will starve. Nelson 
writes of the extreme scarcity of 
food and clothes. By the lives of 
these Christian witnesses in this 
hour we know that the missionary 
outreach of the Christian church is 
still the most creative, construc- 
tive adventure on earth! Their 
emergency needs will be met by the 
WORLD EMERGENCY FUND. 

COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES: 
“‘China is wise. In spite of her ter- 
rific crises and drain upon resources 
and man power, she maintains and 
encourages the support of the 
schools and colleges.” Christian 
colleges were never more important 
to America and to Christian leader- 
ship than now. Increased operating 
expenses and decreased income 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS wupotted, 
guabers, ete, All va subjects, all = 
Send us your —_y FR en i faa guadee. 
report promptly. Lower 
Religious Books a apy 
ones also opty, ——_ books at 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


117 W. 48th St. 194, New York 
We Bus Uld Books ond ) ‘Magesines — 














Pulpit GOWNS 


A By Catalog and 
— on request. State your 
and name of church. 
DeMoulin Boge. & Co. 
1162 South 4th St., Ill. 








for a fine single 
room with bath 


{ *3.50 to $7.00 Double 


1000 ROOMS -.1000 BATHS 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


George H. Newton ~aManager 
Pri ince Geor e 
Hotel 4": 


st 28+ St. 
K.N.Y. 
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from endowment place many of 
our Baptist schools, colleges and 
seminaries in jeopardy. Decreasing 
enrolments mean less income. Most 
schools face that problem. All of 
them will need some help soon. 
Some of them must have it now. 

The World Emergency Fund is 
our way of steadying a dozen or 
more schools this year, and helping 
as many more prepare for meeting 
the developing emergencies they 
face. For this emergency much 
more than $50,000 is urgently 
needed. 

Ministry TO JAPANESE Evac- 
uEEs: There are 115,000 Japanese 
from the West Coast now in govern- 
ment camps and 70,000 of these are 
American citizens. Only the fact 
that orientals could not be natural- 
ized has kept many others from 
being citizens. Evacuation was 
necessary and “the government 
has constantly thought in terms of 
how this unfortunate necessity 
could be turned into a useful proc- 
ess of Americanization.”’ Christian 
workers carry on their work in 
each camp. At present three camps 
are open to Baptists. The people 
are responsive to the work of the 
church and to the Japanese preach- 
ers, and there is a growing desire to 
have Caucasian missionaries within 
the camps. The Student Relocation 
Council brought into being has 
Baptists represented and it hopes 
to relocate 1,000 Japanese students 
this year. Many evacuees have lost 
all they had. If the young peopleare 
to go to school they must be given 
financial aid. 

UNFORESEEN EMERGENCIES: 
Without the item for unforeseen 
emergencies in last year’s World 
Emergency Fund, many unfore- 
seen worthy causes would have 
been tragically neglected, as, for 
example, the evacuation of Jap- 
anese from the West Coast, pastors 
who became chaplains and lost that 
portion of assistance whieh their 
churches were giving them in main- 
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taining their Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries pension account, an emer- 
gency in the Children’s home in 
Kodiak, Alaska, and another at 
our hospital at Managua, Nica- 
ragua, and a critical war emer- 
gency in the San Francisco Bay 
Cities Baptist Union. 

In our World Emergency Fund 
budget for 1942-48 the item for un- 
foreseen emergencies has been re- 





== 





duced to $50,000. In the light of our 
experience last year, $50,000 is 
none too much to set aside for those 
sudden and unpredictable by-prod- 
ucts of the war which are almost 
certain to develop. 

World relief needs are increasing 
daily as the war progresses. This 
means that Northern Baptists 
must accept their share of the 
responsibility and render relief 
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through the World Emergency 
Fund. Moreover such needs cannot 
wait until the Sunday of Sacrifice, 
December 6th. It is urgent that in- 
dividuals and churches send their 
contributions in at once that lives 
may be saved. 

The Priest and Levite passed by 
on the other side. The Samaritan, 
filled with compassion, ministered. 
Will you be priest or Samaritan? 





@ THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATIONS 


Henry Topping 


A cable from Japan, received through 
the U. S State Department, reports 
the death, on August 30th, of Henry 
Topping, veteran missionary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety. He was born in Wisconsin on 
July 26, 1857, and was educated at 
Ottawa Academy, Kansas, Rochester 
University, the Rochester Theological 
Seminary, and Morgan Park Theo- 
logical Seminary. In 1895 the desire for 
Christian service led him from a pros- 
perous business career into the minis- 
try, and from evangelistic and educa- 
tional work among the Negroes in Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, to the mission 
field of Japan, where he has devot: |! 
his life to missionary work. 

On May 28, 1895, he was appointed 
as missionary to Japan. For over ten 
years he taught in Duncan Academy at 
Tokyo. In 1907 he and Mrs. Topping 
were transferred to Morioka, Japan, 
where in spite of overwhelming ob- 
stacles and many discouragements 
they carried on a splendid work. 

To the Toppings’ rambling Japanese 
house, which served as a general work- 
shop for the station, came an almost 
endless procession of students. His pub- 
lic lectures on Christian themes were 
exceedingly popular. He superintended 
the country work north of Morioka 
where he had a rare opportunity of get- 
ting in touch with students through his 
teaching of English in the local high 
school. Through Mrs. Topping’s Mori- 
oka kindergarten exceptional opportu- 
nity was offered for work among the 
parents. Mr. and Mrs. Topping retired 
from active service in 1927, but con- 


tinued to live in Japan. Their son, 
Willard F., followed in the footsteps 
of his parents, in missionary service 
in that land. 

A daughter, Helen F. Topping, has 
served as secretary to Dr. Toyohike 
Kagawa, world-known Japanese Chris- 
tian evangelist. : 


Rose E. Nicolet 


Miss Rose E. Nicolet, retired mis- 
sionary of the Woman’s Foreign So- 
ciety, died of a severe heart attack in 
Colorado Springs, Colo., on August 15, 
1942. A native of Switzerland, she be- 
gan her long life of missionary service in 














Sounds impossible? Give and 
receive at the same time? Not 
at all—not when you read “A 
Gift That Lives” That’s the title 
of a little book which has 


Send for this little book 


THAT TAUGHT ME 
HOW TO GIVE AND RECEIVE 
AT THE SAME TIME! 










brought peace of mind and freedom from worry to thousands of men and 
women. You too may find in its pages just the Plan for you. Find out how 
you can receive an American Bible Society check regularly as long as you 
live—how you can at the same time further the work of distributing the 


Bible throughout the world. 


Annuity Agreements of the American Bible Society have proven a sound 
program for nearly 100 years and they stand today as firm and strong as ever. 
Every Christian should learn all the facts. Send for the booklet “A Gift 


That Lives” fos the coupon now. 


4 
4 American Bible Society, Bible House, New York, N. Y. 


entitled “A Gift That Lives” 


eo [ Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-58 
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the Philippine Islands in 1909 after she 
had completed nurses’ training in the 
New England Hospital. During fur- 
lough period she took special courses 
in public health work at Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, which made even more 
valuable her many years of medical 
service at Iloilo. In 1981 she retired 
and returned to the United States to 
become hostess and manager of Hassel- 
tine House at Newton Centre, Mass., 
a home for retired missionaries and for 
those on furlough. She served in this 
capacity most efficiently until July, 
1940, when at her request she was re- 
leased from her duties. Since then she 
had made her home in Colorado Springs 
with her two sisters, Lena C. Nicolet 
and Bertha A. Nicolet, who survive 
her. She was a tireless worker. Her 
natural ability to make Hasseltine 
House a homelike place to live in, 
brought joy and freedom from worry 
to many missionaries and her nursing 
ability brought comfort. Several re- 
tired missionaries have cause to be 
deeply grateful to her for the care 
given them through many illnesses. 


There Is Still Time 
for Winning a Prize 


There is still time to enter the 
essay contest of the American Bap- 
tist Historical Society and win a 
first prize of $15 or a second prize 
of $10 for the first and second best 
written histories of local Baptist 
churches. The story must cover the 
church with which the writer is 
connected, or group of writers in 
case the essay is the production sys 
of a young people’s group. 

Manuscripts must be mailed not 
later than January 1, 19438, and 
should be addressed to headquar- 
ters of the State Convention or 
City Mission Society in the area 
where the church is located, whose 
history forms the basis of the 
essay. No essay submitted can ex- 
ceed 2,500 words in length. The 
local church history may cover the 
origin and growth of the church or 
give a present-day evaluation of 
the church in its community and in 
its world outreach. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES 








WARREN’S BOOK SHELF 


Headqvarters for low priced Christian litera- 
ture. Send for list. Address: Warren's Book 
Shelf, Bristol, Penn. 


EARN MONEY for U. S. BONDS 


Your group can easily earn money for invest- 
ing in War Bonds by selling HANDY 
WACKS Hangup Waxed Paper. 


Write today for full particulars 
HANDY WACKS CORPORATION 
Sparta, Michigan 











CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


For Sale or for Personal Use 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS — 
New, Attractive, with werth-while 
sentiments, many with Bible Texts 
— in great variety of artistic set- 
tings — the type of Greetings 
Christian people are looking for. 
EVERY DAY Greetings — comforting, encour- 
aging messages of cheer to the sick and sorrowing, 
Birthday, etc. — many with Bible Texts. 

Cards that are different — not found in stores — 
Boxed and Unboxed — good profit, no investment 
necessary. Write early for free catalog and 
attractive Sale Plans. 


PEASE GREETING CARDS, Inc. 
264 Laurel Street Dept. N, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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MONEY 
EASILY 
EARNED 
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Suggestions and detailed infor- 
mation regarding the prize contest 
should be secured from either your 
state convention office or city mis- 
sion society or direct from Ameri- 
can. Baptist Historical. Society, 
Chester, Pa. The contest closes at 
midnight on December 31, 1942. 


Books Received 


Spurgeon’s Sermon Illustrations, 
condensed and edited by Davip Oris 
Fuuimr, Zondervan, 144 pages, $1. 

Spurgeon’s Sermon Notes, edited and 
condensed by Davin Oris Fu.iEr, 
Zondervan, 337 pages, $1.95. 

Motives for Christian Living, by Wit- 
L1aM P. Kina, Harper & Brothers, 188 
pages, $1.50. 


Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in This Issue 


Auaska: New church at Kodiak, 556. 

Cura: Mothers and children, 566. 

Japan: Boy with military toys, 540; 
Tokyo, 541. 

Mexico: Women, 546; Chapel, Senor 
Reuben Burgette and family, 547; 
Rural home, 548; Village, 549. 

Miscetnangous: M. S. Gripsholm, 
528; Japanese Assembly Camps, 
530-538; Royal Ambassador Boys’ 
Camps, 561-64; Ocean Park School 
of Methods, 574; World Wide Guild, 
576. 

Prrsona.itiges: Comenius, 559; J. W. 
Decker, 539; Lucy Wiatt, 568; Mary 
I. Laughlin, 569; Hall family, 580. 





YOU HAVE BEEN IMPRESSED 
an and Cetinny of this issue. 


ve if were to 
provide a GIFT SUBSCRIPT I N. Address 
MISSIONS, 152 Madison Ave., New York 











YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Do you have one in your town? 


|, byw ought to be in every public 
library in the country. The current 
issue should be in the reading room and a 
complete file ought to be available for 
reference. 

Subscribers in ever increasing numbers 
are subscribing for their public libraries, 
not only as a missionary service but also 
as a community service. 


Will you not join them and see to it that 
Miuss1ons is made available? Perhaps the 
Woman's Society, or the Men's Class, or 
some other organization will make this 
subscription possible. 

In all such library subscriptions the li- 
brarian is furnished the name and ad- 
dress of the friend who makes the 




































Send the “Greeting 
with a Blessing”! 


HE selection of suitable holiday 

greetings, always a problem, this 
year presents new difficulties arising 
from the war. So, today more than 
ever, The Secret Place is finding ready 
acceptance as the ideal “greeting card.” 
It costs no more and is far more 





valuable. 

The splendid new January-March, 
1943, issue contains a cheering New 
Year’s wish to be signed by the giver. 
Attractive two-color holiday envel- 
opes will be supplied at a nominal 
charge (see order blank). 


A gift of The Secret Place this holi- 


day season may change the course of ou help our deserving boys when 
more than one life during the year 

ahead. you give to the Service Men’s Fund 
THE SECRET PLACE Single copies, 10 cents cach.  piecege ARRIVE every day from chaplains all over the coun- 
1703 Chestnut St., — subscription “30 cents a try requesting additional copies of The Secret Place. This 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘Ten or more mailed to one ad- 


Bt Spee little devotional booklet is acceptable reading to the boys in 


Gentlemen: the Service and we have their letters which show how much it 
Please send me _.. copies of the January-March, on. . . 

sot inane af Whe Theos Pave a to them. As daily reading to be used along with the 
ey ee ee Bible it provides the spiritual reinforcement they crave. You 


can share in this wonderful ministry by giving to The Secret 
Place Service Men’s Fund. Every dollar you send supplies 
twenty copies of The Secret Place for free distribution at one 
of the camps. Send $1.00, $5.00, $10.00, or whatever you feel 


each (20 or more) . sawn 
Please send _........ copies of The Secret Place through 
The Service Men’s Fund to boys in the Camps. I enclose 

. ($1.00 or more for each packet of 20 to be 


sent) 
Please send _.... subscription (four issues a year) to led to give. See coupon at left. 
the attached list of _...... names and addresses at 30 - 


cents per subscription 


TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED $. Mail Contributions to 


SS SF VS GS ees aes aeee af 





seoume THE SECRET PLACE 
SERVICE MEN'S FUND 
Cavace Missions 11243 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOSE of us who are inclined to grumble about inconveniences and sacrifices 
that war has brought to this country should stop for a moment and consider. 


Think what it would be like to see your home in ruins—your livelihood and all 
your possessions gone—food so scarce and expensive that you couldn't buy it. 
Or imagine yourself ill or wounded, without proper medical care—your rela- 
tives killed or lost and unable to help you. 


Thousands of people in Asia are in this very situation—like these exhausted 
Chinese refugees who are thankful for the shelter of a packing box and a little 
straw. Last winter, after a cold night, hundreds of frozen children were picked 
up on the streets of Shanghai. 


Can you, as a believer in the Christian gospel of brotherly love, fail to do what 
you can to help the really unfortunate people of the world? Show the sincerity 
of your belief by your whole-hearted support of our Northern Baptist World 
Emergency Fund. 


Make gifts to the Fund through your own church 
or send them direct to: World Emergency Fund, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City, New York 


THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 



































